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PREFACE 


OW HEN a man is tired of London,” said Dr. Johnson, 


“he is tired of life; for there is in London all that 

life can afford.” This famous tribute to the values 
of urban living could be duplicated by quotations from many 
other authors of antiquity and modern times. ‘True, there is 
another view—the one expressed by William Cobbett when he 
compared London to “a great wen” disfiguring the landscape, 
by William Cowper when he said, “God made the country, and 
man made the town”, and by Juvenal when he asked if any 
place could be “so dismal and so lonely” as not to make a 
better domicile than Rome—but throughout history, for most 
people the city has been synonymous with civilization. To it 
have flocked the young and energetic, the poets and philoso- 
phers, the enterprisers and dreamers, everyone who seeks “all 
that life can afford.” 

For this reason, the problems that beset the city are of con- 
cern to everyone, whether in country or in town. Unless we 
are to be content with mere physical survival, they are as 
important as the problems of peace and war. 

It is evident, too, that the city is passing through a stage of 
crisis that seems to affect every aspect of urban life, including 
population growth, transportation and traffic control, finance, 
housing, planning, policing and, not least of all, the question 
of beauty or ugliness. 

In this number of its PRoceEpinGs, the Academy of Political 
Science makes a contribution to the discussion of some of these 
urban problems. Its officers take this opportunity to thank 
those who planned the meeting held on April 29, 1960, those 
who prepared papers and those who participated by their 
attendance and questions. 
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PART I 


FUNCTIONS OF THE METROPOLIS IN MODERN LIFE 


INTRODUCTION 
CARTER GOODRICH, Presiding 


Professor of Economics, Columbia University 
Member, Board of Directors, Academy of Political Science 


Academy of Political Science is devoted this time, as you 

know, to “The Urban Problems”, particularly those of the 
great metropolitan city. The problems of housing, of decaying 
neighborhoods, the increasing exasperations of transport and 
traffic, the problems of municipal finance—all these are forcing 
themselves on our attention daily. There is no need to stress 
their importance or their timeliness. What is needed by way of 
introduction is to explain the way in which our program is 
organized. 

The morning is devoted to a statement of what we want of 
the metropolis, of the functions which we believe it should 
perform. Only after this is done shall we turn this afternoon to 
discussions of the specific ways in which these functions can be 
better performed. 

The three speakers on this morning’s program will discuss 
what contributions we have a right to expect of the great city 
in the fields of culture, of economics, and of human and social 
values. 

The first speaker will be Professor James Marston Fitch of the 
School of Architecture of Columbia University. He received 
his academic training at the University of Alabama, at Tulane, 
and at Columbia. He is the author of American Building— 
The Forces That Shape It. As a member of the American So- 
ciety of Architectural Historians, he approaches the problems 
of construction and of city planning from a historical perspec- 
tive. He will speak, he tells me, in defense of the city. Pro- 
fessor Fitch! 


[acces and Gentlemen: The spring meeting of the 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE CITY 


JAMES MARSTON FITCH 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 


‘7 “HE mechanization of American life in all its major as- 
pects has gone far toward equalizing the historic disparity 
between the material conditions of urban and rural life. 

A whole range of amenities which had always been hitherto the 
monopoly of the city has been extended into the countryside— 
amenities of which the public school, the paved road, the am- 
bulance and the power line are merely symbols. Mechanization 
has also made possible the decentralization of manufacturing, 
thereby introducing new modes of work and thought into the 
rural hinterland. Thus the countryside has been opened up 
as the theater of a much wider and more varied life than was 
conveivable in pre-industrial times. 

These same developments have, of course, affected the func- 
tion and hence the form of the metropolis. Mechanization 
makes possible the unprecedentedly fluid movement of people 
and goods. This has meant that many of the commercial and 
industrial activities historically concentrated in the central city 
could be moved out of it; and with them could go the popu- 
lations connected with those activities. These shifting popula- 
tions and processes have, especially in recent decades, left 
ugly vacuums and imposed dreadful strains upon the physical 
and social fabric of the central city. The resulting confusion 
and squalor have driven further sectors of the population out 
to the suburbs, even though their economic and cultural focus 
remained in the central city. 

The result of all this has been the blurring of the hitherto 
sharp physical and cultural differences between the city and the 
countryside. Indeed, urban amenities have become so widely 
distributed beyond the urban area that a whole new set of mis- 
conceptions, as well intentioned as they are misinformed, have 
come into being about the city. Not only is the countryside now 
described as a more pleasant place in which to live (the urban 
élite has often felt this way during epochs of social peace—it 
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was as true in Pliny’s Rome as in today’s Manhattan). But now, 
for the first time in western history, it is seriously being argued 
that the city itself is no longer viable. A whole literature on 
“the disappearing city” has appeared. Here, following that spe- 
cial brand of social Darwinism which is endemic in so much 
current American thought, it is argued that the central city is 
“doomed”, “obsolete”, its disappearance from the stage of his- 
tory ineluctable. According to this interpretation of the so- 
called “law” of survival of the fittest, the city is simply destined 
to dissolve, distributing its amenities in a thin even film of 
suburban houses, shopping centers and country day schools 
across the countryside. 

All this is vulgar nonsense. .As the etymology of the word 
suggests, the city has always been and is more than ever not 
merely the vessel but the actual generator of civilization. It is 
not at all accidental that such words as civil, civilized, citizen, 
urbane, urbanity cluster around the concept of the city. They 
represent mankind’s distilled experience with the city as a spe- 
cial instrument of social organization. Historically, the city has 
always been the lodestar of the farmer, the herdsman and the 
sailor. In it they saw steady employment and hence food, 
clothing and shelter. It offered them paved streets, busy mar- 
kets and lighted taverns instead of barnyard mud and stormy 
ocean nights. It promised them music, dancing and theater. 
Even more attractive was the city’s promise of a range of 
choices, a spectrum of possible lines of action which no rural 
life ever afforded. It offered escape from the routine idiocy 
of the village. Finally and most precious of all, the city offered 
sanctuary and asylum for dissent. 

The superficial glitter of urbanization in America today may 
make it difficult to see this function of the city. But one need 
only visit under-industrialized countries like Egypt or Greece 
to see it vividly at work. The peasantry flees the stupefying 
poverty and monotony of a countryside which has been ravished 
by centuries of neglect. And its instinct is correct, however 
inadequately or unevenly Cairo or Athens lives up to its prom- 
ises; for the amelioration of the material conditions of rural life 
can be accomplished only by the science and technology of the 
city. The regeneration of agriculture and the countryside itself 
is, culturally, an urban task. 
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For an audience such as this, it might seem unnecessary so 
to dwell upon the virtues of the city since we—more than most 
of the human race today—enjoy all its special benefits. Yet the 
fact is that this same audience tends to accept the most sopho- 
-moric estimates of the city’s current importance or future 
viability. This theory of the “dissolving” city, for example, is 
premised upon the supposition that a mere technology of tele- 
communications can become a substitute for that concentration 
of social and cultural forces which is so unique to the city and 
so essential to civilization. When, here in New York, we speak 
of financial centers, garment centers, publishing centers or when 
we refer to Detroit as the center of one industry or Hollywood 
of another, we are dealing not in metaphor but in the most 
concrete of social realities. Such centers are unique; there is 
no technological substitute for their germinal powers. Personal, 
face-to-face contact; daily friction and exposure to ideas; con- 
tinual cross-fertilization from various elements in a given field— 
these are the essential properties of the center. The center, in 
other words, cannot be decentralized. Modern technology may 
permit remote control of this or that phase of production. 
Modern transport and communication may make it possible 
for one national center to control a national industry. But the 
directing urban center is no more susceptible of subdivision and 
decentralization across the countryside than would be the human 
brain over the nervous system. 

There is a law of cultural development, analogous perhaps 
to that which operates in the physical sciences, which dictates 
that social concentrations must pass beyond some quantitative 
minimum to effect that qualitative change which we call social 
invention. This qualitative difference is not directly (or at 
least not mechanically) proportionate to simple physical mag- 
nitude. The Athens of Pericles was never larger than Yonkers 
and Renaissance Florence was never larger than New Haven. 
Chicago, on the other hand, three times the size of Imperial 
Rome, has not a fiftieth of its power or substance. It is reason- 
able to suppose that, for a given level of technological develop- 
ment, there must be an optimum size for the metropolis. But 
it does not yet seem possible to say what the maximum size of 
the city should be. It may well be that most of the great 
metropoli of the world today are far too large to function effec- 
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tively; and it may well be in the future that they will be reduced 
in size. But this is a far different thing from calling for their 
dissolution, which so many decentralists do today. 


In so far as the future of the city is the subject of any respon- 
sible thinking at all, this thinking seems to be dominated by a 
kind of mad latssez-faire-ism. Subjected to a whole set of an- 
archic and destructive forces, the city is expected to prove itself, 
medieval style, in a kind of trial by fire and water. If it sur- 
vives, this theory seems to go, well and good; if it succumbs, 
good riddance. This preposterous attitude permits the subsidy 
of all sorts of forces hostile to the city and yet forbids any de- 
fensive response. Thus no one sees anything improper in the 
federal government's spending 35 billions to move automobiles 
into the city. Yet respectable opinion pretends to be outraged 
at the obvious corollary—that is, that there should be free tax- 
supported parking facilities to receive these cars once they have 
been dumped into the city. 

The same kind of macabre non sequitur is apparent in all 
our thinking about urban transportation. Responsible men find 
it unobjectionable to subsidize the movement of people and 
goods by motor, barge and plane—none of which could move a 
mile without the stupendous expenditure of public funds in 
highways, rivers and barges. Yet the same men boggle at the 
suggestion either of subsidy to the railroads or of their nation- 
alization (though the United States is the only nation on earth 
which still preserves the polite fiction that national welfare and 
defense are consonant with a privately owned network of rail- 
roads). The result is that passenger service, especially com- 
muter service into the cities, has collapsed without a finger being 
raised to prevent it. Commutation into most urban areas by any 
form of mass rapid transit is actually more difficult, more time- 
consuming and more expensive than it would have been half a 
century ago. The vast investment represented by standard rail- 
ways, interurban and trolley lines has been junked piecemeal, 
with no real effort anywhere—so far as I am aware—at planned 
rehabilitation. Yet side by side with this private bankruptcy, 
billions of public funds have been poured into insatiable high- 
way schemes which, whatever they accomplish in the country- 
side, only succeed in worsening traffic in the city. 
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Lacking any coherent attitude toward the city at either a na- 
tional or a local level, we witness without protest the irrational 
manipulation of its future. Thus the Port of New York Author- 
ity is allowed unilaterally to decide that the George Washington 

. Bridge is to be double-decked to carry still more automobile 
traffic instead of the rapid transit loop that was originally en- 
visaged. This is a decision which is certain to complicate even 
further the already disastrous situation in transportation be- 
tween Manhattan and its western hinterland. Yet the social 
Darwinists find nothing frightening in this picture. The fittest, 
they blandly assure us, will survive. There is no guarantee 
whatever of this, in a situation such as this. It is quite possible 
to kill a city, just as it is possible to kill a sick patient by making 
his survival a matter of “Darwinian” struggle between infected 
man and infecting microbe. 

Any comprehensive program for reconstructing the central 
city must be premised upon the recognition of its absolute 
indispensability to our culture. Its preservation cannot be left 
to blind chance but must base itself on the balanced and rational 
solution of a whole range of problems. These are of different 
orders of magnitude, with transportation and traffic one of the 
most pressing. It cannot be argued that the problem is entirely 
new, or entirely the responsibility of the automobile. History 
will show us that there has always been a conflict in the city 
street between wheeled and pedestrian traffic. Already in Im- 
perial Rome it was so serious that heavy wheeled transport was 
restricted by law to the night hours. And this conflict between 
pedestrians and wheels has steadily sharpened since the Indus- 
trial Revolution. Of all the world’s great cities, only Venice 
has escaped this conflict, with her unique separation of water- 
borne transport and streets exclusively for pedestrian traffic. 
(And it is to Venice that we must go today to see streets still 
in the possession of the human race.) 

But what was merely a serious conflict in the street before the 
automobile has become a mortal dichotomy since its appearance. 
Its impact upon the central city has been everywhere disastrous, 
in Europe as well as in America; but its effects have been felt 
most acutely here in America. This has been owing not only to 
the fact that we have made the widest use of the automobile as 
a means of private transport, but also to the fact that many 
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American cities have been greatly extended or largely built since 
its appearance fifty years ago. Indeed, many metropolitan areas 
such as Houston and Los Angeles have been largely structured 
upon the automobile as the basic means of transportation. 

No other form of wheeled traffic has approached the destruc- 
tiveness of the automobile. (And no reference is made here to 
its destruction of human life, though this is murderous enough. 
It is the nation’s seventh most important cause of death and 
fourth of disability; and it is now coming under suspicion as 
being a contributing factor to the alarming rise of lung cancer.) 
For the automobile has not merely taken over the street; it has 
actually dissolved the living tissue of the city. Its appetite for 
space seems to be absolutely insatiable; moving and parked, it 
devours urban land, leaving the buildings as mere islands of 
habitable space in a sea of dangerous and ugly traffic. In Los 
Angeles, where this process is already so far advanced, the 
downtown as an effective entity has all but disappeared. It is 
said that in what remains of this area “over two-thirds . . . is 
devoted to freeways, streets, parking (lots and garages) and 
loading facilities.” But much the same picture may be seen 
(and with especial clarity from the air) in any American city 
today. The public ground space has become largely uninhab- 
itable. Esthetically it has been destroyed since, from the normal 
eye level, this ground space is completely obscured by moving, 
stalled or parked automobiles. Gas-filled, noisy and hazardous, 
our streets have become the most inhumane landscapes in the 
world. Dante himself could not have visualized worse back- 
grounds for his Inferno. 

A part of our dilemma is no doubt due to our basic miscon- 
ception of the function of a street, our persistent inability to 
see the difference between the street and the road. We Ameri- 
cans, with our long exploitative experience with land as a com- 
modity, have always acted as though every country lane is des- 
tined ultimately to become a profitable city street. Many of 
them have, of course; but a road, properly speaking, is for mov- 
ing people and goods from where they are to where they want 
to get, while a street, properly speaking, is for people who are 
already where they want to be. Thus a road can be indefinitely 
widened or extended. Since transport is its only function, it can 
be designed to accept any type of vehicle in any quantity, mov- 
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ing at—relatively speaking—any rate of speed. But a city street 
has the incomparably more delicate task of facilitating and 
encouraging commerce and social intercourse. To do this suc- 
cessfully, it must be designed for the pedestrian, kept to his scale 
_ in time and space. Wheeled traffic, if it be ever permitted upon 

the street at all, should be severely restricted in speed and vol- 
ume; heavy transport should be moved out of the street alto- 
gether into separate channels of its own. 

The gridiron layout of most of our American cities, with its 
failure to differentiate between street and road, converts most 
of our downtown streets into simple conduits. With unbroken 
solid walls and open ends, they act to canalize and accelerate 
traffic and inhibit commerce. They not only do not afford the 
pedestrian the means of idling, conversing or sitting down; they 
also do not offer the slightest incentive for doing so. Our 
streets reject the pedestrian in a way that those of London or 
Paris never do. Faulty structure is one source of their weakness: 
flood them with motor cars and the destruction is complete. 
Yet without the social street, the social center cannot function. 
It is not the buildings but the spaces between them which 
constitute the essential urban tissue. This is clearest of all in the 
garment district in New York at noon on a working day. It is 
perfectly obvious then that what is important is the street and 
not the buildings. 

Whatever the proper uses of the private automobile (and they 
are many and real) urban transport is clearly not one of them. 
It should by now be apparent to any rational observer that the 
diurnal movement of great masses of people into and out of 
the central city can be accomplished only by mass rapid transit. 
It matters little what form this transport takes—subways, sur- 
face trains, aerial trams—technology makes the solution to this 
problem simple. Nor, in terms of the stakes involved, does it 
much matter what form of subsidy will be required. The cost 
of the present urban chaos is literally incalculable and grows 
higher by the day. Incredibly, New York—like most American 
cities—has managed so far to sidestep the evolution of any com- 
prehensive plans for an integrated mass transit system. It is 
therefore to Philadelphia’s credit that it has begun what appears 
to be a perfectly feasible effort to put an existing network of 


commuter railways back into effective service. To reduce the 
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number of private cars entering the central city, it is planned 
to increase commutation by train from 45,000 to 100,000 daily. 
Service and equipment are to be improved, fares are to be cut 
by 30 per cent and the railroads, as I understand it, will be 
paid a flat rate for operating the trains by'a corporation set up 
for the purpose. Many more measures of this nature will be 
necessary if the central city is to be preserved. 

Now the solution of most of these large-scale matters falls 
largely in the hands of the city planners, but on a smaller scale 
there are many things that the architect can do. We have ex- 
cellent illustrations of this fact in New York City in two con- 
temporaneous projects—the Empire State Building and the 
Rockefeller Center Plaza group. The first one is a tombstone, 
and has been since the day of its inception; the other has become 
the center of life in mid-Manhattan. This is not simply a 
matter of good or bad architecture in a narrow sense: the 
buildings are not very stylistically dissimilar and none of them 
can claim to be distinguished. Their qualitative difference lies 
not in their internal structure but in their external relation- 
ships. ‘The huge mass of the Empire State Building is her- 
metically sealed against the pedestrian—no one without com- 
pelling business would ever dream of entering it—while the 
Plaza at Rockefeller Center pulls pedestrians like a lodestone. 
The dramatic difference in these two projects lies in the very 
ancient device of grouping buildings around a hollow, traffic- 
free pedestrian square. 

Fortunately the lesson of the Center has not gone entirely 
unobserved. Other efforts at the reconstitution of new urban 
nuclei are beginning to appear. Of these, architect Victor 
Gruen’s proposal for the downtown center of Fort Worth is by 
far the most comprehensive and far-sighted. Although it now 
seems unlikely that the Texas city will itself ever benefit from 
this plan, the Gruen scheme has already become a classic. It 
proposed, among many things, to solve the traffic problem by 
excluding all private cars from the central district streets which 
were to be converted into landscaped pedestrian malls. It pro- 
posed to establish a ring of parking facilities and suburban bus 
stations around the periphery of the central business district; 
and the connection of these to the center by means of a dense 
network of shuttle busses. 
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Thanks to the National Housing Act of 1949 (and its broad- 
ened provisions in subsequent years) we begin to have the means, 
if not yet the policy, for urban renewal. So we may expect 
more projects along the lines of the Fort Worth plan. So far, 
. however, many of these urban renewal projects seem, to me at 
least, to be merely clusters of upper-class apartment houses. 
Even where these projects are not touched with scandal or the 
suspicion of profiteering, there must be grave doubts about the 
wisdom of clearing slums only to replace them with luxury 
housing. This pattern of giant towers standing in landscaped 
deserts is class architecture of the most blatant sort. It is also 
basically anti-urban in its philosophy, producing cityscapes that 
are more like those European compounds in Chinese cities that 
we used to see than they are lively organic parts of complex 
urban reality. For it is always multiplicity and variety of use 
and tenancy which make for truly cosmopolitan experience. 

Larger in scale and more complex in scope are such urban 
redevelopment projects as that for Lincoln Center in New York. 
Although this development promises to replace a lot of shabby 
old buildings with a cluster of bright new ones, many planners 
are seriously questioning the wisdom of concentrating all these 
theaters and concert halls into one comparatively small area. 
Aside from the easily imagined traffic jams at curtain time and 
the wasteland emptiness at other times, there is the fundamental 
question as to whether or not effective “cultural centers” can 
actually be built in so arbitrary and simplicistic a fashion. Per- 
haps these new facilities might better have been fitted into the 
Times Square Theater district; or perhaps they should have 
been strategically placed around the city to serve as the nuclei 
of new urban regeneration. The very fact that such questions 
are raised shows the complexity of the problems which face us, 
once the decision to rebuild the city is made. 

Clearly, what we require is a national policy toward the city. 
Such a policy must obviously be broad enough to regulate the 
relationship between the central city and its suburbs and hinter- 
land. One of the first objectives would be to preserve the spe- 
cial social and physical characteristics of each of these districts. 
It will not be enough to rehabilitate the central city by itself; 
the mindless squalor which today surrounds and isolates it must 
also be cleaned up. The endless semi-slums of Queens or South 
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Chicago; the mile-long decay of Euclid Avenue in Cleveland; 
the obscene confusion of the Jersey Meadows—all of these are 
symptoms of the blight which must be first halted and then 
reversed. 

If we are to preserve and extend what we most cherish in our 
culture, we must act to save our cities. There is no use denying 
that this implies more, not less, planning. The sheer magnitude 
of the forces involved demands it. It is doubtless true that 
things will have to get much worse before they can get much 
better. The solutions will not be easy and they cannot be quick. 
But that does not excuse responsible people from the necessity 
for laying far-sighted, long-range plans right now. This is a 
task which the technicians alone can never accomplish; an in- 
formed public opinion is also essential. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CuHamMAN GoopricH: Thank you, Professor Fitch. In the 1880's 
and 1890’s when the Academy was young, its members used to decorate 
their discourses with tags from the classics. Professor Fitch has tempted 
me to revive this obsolete custom because it seems to me that his paper 
can best be summed up in two words of Latin, urbem cano, I sing the 
city. May I say how refreshing I find it to have somebody singing the 
city instead of bemoaning and bewailing the city! 

Our next speaker is Dr. Louis Winnick, Executive Director of the 
New York State Temporary Commission on Economic Expansion. Just 
before that he was Director of Research for the City Planning Commis- 
sion of the City of New York. He is the author of several books, and a 
number of articles on investment in housing. I am proud to claim him 
as a Ph.D. in Economics of not too ancient a vintage of our own depart- 
ment at Columbia. He is to speak on “The Economic Functions of the 
City of Yesterday and Tomorrow”. Dr. Winnick! 
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THE ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS OF THE CITY 
YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


LOUIS WINNICK 


Executive Director, New York State Commission on Economic Expansion 


ERE we to derive our understanding of the city solely 
from the books on our 5-foot shelf, we would conclude, 


I think, that the metropolis was designed to be a gigan- 
tic consumer good. In these pages we will find a hundred invo- 
cations to the city as a wondrous object to be enjoyed by the 
mind and senses, the storehouse of culture, of arts and ideas, of 
exciting sounds and sights, and of everything that is of value in 
civilization. In other pages, we will find a hundred bolts 
hurled against the city as the embodiment of all that is unclean 
and corrupt, an evil artifact to sever man from nature and from 
the source of all that is true and good. But, whether praised or 
damned, the city is viewed as a consumer product which we are 
urged to seek because it satisfies deep human needs and desires, 
or to reject because these wants can be satisfied by some other 
and superior bundle of consymer goods. 

Only occasionally will we stumble on a suggestion that the 
city is not merely a final consumer good but that it is also an 
intermediate product, an unbelievably complex collection of pro- 
ductive agents used to create other goods and services. For such 
an account we must turn to a very much smaller shelf of books— 
the handful of major studies which have been made of the 
urban economy. 

If one were to sum up in very few words the lessons of these 
studies, it would be this: the economic city—as distinguished 
from the consumption city—is a mammoth labor-saving innova- 
tion for which no patent has been issued and no inventor 
honored. The primary economic function of the city is to 
lighten the toil of mankind, to make more effective use of its 
productive capacity. This is an economic service which the city 
will continue to provide tomorrow as it did yesterday, though 
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the forms of this service are perpetually changing and our de- 
pendence upon it perhaps diminishing. 

There are many ways to portray the economy of a city like 
New York. One could describe its size and wealth, its dominant 
industries, the employment and output to which they give rise, 
the amount of capital invested and building space occupied. 
But rather than a series of statistical observations or the cus- 
tomary recital of extravagant adjectives, I would ask your in- 
dulgence to look at the economic city in somewhat unusually 
abstract terms, not omitting some very elementary truths which 
are often taken for granted. 


Let me start by saying that the principal means through which 
the city contributes to the economic tasks of mankind is prox- 
imity—a physical arrangement whereby people are placed close 
to other people, workers to employers, producers to consumers, 
establishments to establishments. Now to say that an urban con- 
centration brings about proximity is, | am aware, embarrassingly 
close to tautology. Yet so decisive is the role of proximity to the 
material welfare of mankind that, were we to dismiss it as self- 
evident, we might not fully comprehend many of the changes 
which have occurred in the nation’s and world’s economy. Least 
of all could we arrive at an understanding of the economic city 
and the ways in which it is being transformed. 


Proximity is of critical importance because it helps overcome 
two major deficiencies to which man has been born, one in- 
herent in his physical environment, the other in himself. The 
first of these deficiencies is the friction of distance, the central 
theme of Robert Murray Haig’s comprehensive study of the 
New York economy during the 1920’s. The second is the af- 
fliction of uncertainty, a central theme in Raymond Vernon's 
recently completed studies of the New York Region. 


The Friction of Distance 


We do not often consider the enormous limitations imposed on 
our economic progress by the necessity of applying human effort 
not merely to the creation of goods or services but to their trans- 
fer from one point in space to another. Man has been placed 
in a universe where all mass is subject to a relatively strong 
gravitational force so that huge expenditures of energy are re- 
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quired to change the physical location of people and goods. 
Since man the traveler and man the conveyor cannot be at the 
same time man the fabricator, the friction of distance subtracts 
from the human and nonhuman resources which could be turned 


to other productive pursuits. More simply, distance creates very 


large real costs for transportation. 


These transfer costs cannot be adequately measured. The 
quantities which are listed in the transportation sectors of our 
national economic accounts, the men and capital employed in 
the movement of people and goods by water, rail, air and high- 
way, are but a poor approximation to a much larger total. For 
much of what we count as production actually involves the 
transfer of goods or people from one point to another inside as 
well as outside the factory. Nor do our economic accounts take 
cognizance of the great loss of time and energy involved in the 
journey-to-work or in the assembly by households of the goods 
which they regularly consume. 


Man’s imagination and inventiveness have always been di- 
rected toward reducing the real cost of transferring goods, people 
and information. He has built rails and highways to smooth 
out physical impediments on the earth’s surface and has sought 
to escape these impediments entirely by taking to the air. He 
has substituted mechanical for human and animal power. And 
he has virtually eliminated the friction of distance in communi- 
cation by a transmission system based on the speed of electricity. 
Inside the factory, the real cost of transfer has been reduced by 
conveyor belts, by elevators and by numerous kinds of equip- 
ment for handling goods. Indeed, many of the productivity 
gains in our manufacturing industries would turn out to be, 
on close inspection, the result of greater efficiency in transferring 
people and goods, within and between establishments, rather 
than in the processes of fabrication as such. 


Long ago, it became apparent that a good way to reduce the 
real cost of transportation was to bring together units of produc- 
tion and units of consumption so that the distances intervening 
between producers and their suppliers, and producers and their 
customers, would be as short as possible. But in agricultural 
societies tied to the land, such assembly was necessarily very in- 
complete. The economic city, as we know it, had to await the 
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industrial revolution which permitted man rather than nature 
to determine the location of a major portion of his output. 

The very location of our cities bespeaks concern with the 
burden of transportation costs. We are not astonished to learn 
that two thirds of the major cities of the world are located on 
navigable waters. Oceans and rivers are nature’s contribution 
to economical transportation. In a world of mountains, forests, 
deserts and uneven terrain, waterways provided a flat and rela- 
tively smooth surface and, through wind and current, a free 
source of motive power." 

Clearly, were there no real costs of transfer, there would be 
little need for physical proximity and therefore much less eco- 
nomic justification for the city. ‘Were it possible to traverse dis- 
tance without time or cost or inconvenience, there would be not 
only a tremendous gain in economic welfare, but also a radical 
transformation in the geographical map of population and pro- 
duction. Urban concentrations would tend to disappear. The 
steel mill could locate at whatever place struck the fancy of 
the dominant executive, possibly a well-stocked trout stream. 
Likewise, the steelworker could live wherever his personal pref- 
erence led him, possibly also the same trout stream. While the 
two fishermen might conceivably take advantage of their prox- 
imity to enter into strike negotiations, such proximity would 
nevertheless be coincidental, free from the constraint of eco- 
nomic law. 

By the same token, were the real costs of transfer much more 
severe, say if the force of gravity were two or three times as great, 


1 The factors which have determined the location of our large cities are 
numerous, but reductions in transport costs have seldom been far from the 
top of the list. The exceptions tend to be mainly cities which engage in 
little or no physical production, cities which do not produce for the market 
or cities in which men can be assembled by command, e.g., educational cen- 
ters and seats of government. The new capital of Brazil, for example, can 
be placed 500 miles inland partly because government has monopoly power, 
partly because there are no profits or losses to consider, and partly because 
its output is paper and words rather than goods. There is no evidence that 
the productivity of the political speech maker has ever been affected by his 
location. Likewise, economic calculations played little part in the location 
of our own national capital. A careful analysis of transportation expendi- 
tures would almost certainly show that either New York or Chicago would 
have been economically superior to Washington as the seat of government. 
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not only would our real income be lower but a greater economic 
premium would be attached to proximity. Our cities would 
tend to be much more compact and located closer to sources 
of heavy raw materials. What a large debt we all owe Isaac 
Newton for giving us not too little and not too much gravity! 
‘A little less, and our country would take on the diffuse aspect of 
a gigantic Los Angeles, though we should all then be as affluent 
as Mr. Galbraith thinks we are now. A little more gravity, and 
we should be living in some austere Manhattan, except that 
Manhattan might be perched atop the Mesabi Range. 


It is safe to say, of course, that the time, costs and incon- 
venience involved in the transfer of people, goods and informa- 
tion will never be completely eliminated. But it is crucial for 
us to realize that every step in that direction—and we have taken 
very many—will change the geographical pattern of production 
by extending the range of locational choice. This is a subject 
to which we shall return. 

That there will be a reduction in transfer costs when the dis- 
tance between establishments is shortened is a point too obvious 
to be elaborated. But the gain does not end there; for proximity 
also insures very many other economic advantages which arise 
from the fact that geographic concentration permits the inten- 
sive sharing of productive agents and markets. These gains 
are commonly referred to as external economies, a term neither 
elegant nor enlightening but, by now too firmly fixed to be 
changed. 

Let me illustrate the external economies of proximity in some 
of the many ways in which they appear. 


Suppose that a manufacturer produces 1,000 steel pipes a year 
and threads them by machine at an average cost of 10 cents per 
unit. Now assume that it is technically possible to build a large 
threading machine which, when used to its optimum capacity 
of 10,000 units per year, would reduce the cost per unit to 5 
cents. But so costly is this machine to buy and to operate that, 
if limited to only 1,000 units, the average cost would be 15 cents. 
Plainly, it would not repay our manufacturer to buy such a 
machine until his output had greatly expanded. 


But now suppose that there are not one but ten such small- 
scale manufacturers. Before long, some one will hit on the idea 
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of buying this new machine and renting its services to all ten 
firms. Each manufacturer can now, potentially, reduce his 
production costs, an economy which can be attributed not to the 
scale of his own operations but to the existence of other pro- 
ducers, to factors external to his firm, hence an external economy. 
In other words, many of the economies of large-scale production 
can be realized even by small-size firms when, in the aggregate, 
they provide a large enough market to share the services of a 
specialized piece of equipment. 

But even if the aggregate production of the pipe-threading 
industry were sufficient to justify the use of a machine in com- 
mon, there is still no assurance that such a machine would be 
economically feasible. For each manufacturer must weigh the 
savings in the cost of threading pipe against the cost of moving 
his pipes to the machine and back. 


The solution to this problem would become much easier were 
all ten manufacturers to cluster together and were the machine 
to be located at or close to the center of the cluster. Thus, urban 
concentration not only reduces the transfer cost of using special- 
ized equipment but adds to the probability that specialized 
equipment will in fact become available. 


The second illustration deals with a specialized business 
service rather than with equipment. Imagine that our manu- 
facturer were located in a relatively isolated town and inter- 
mittently required the services of a skilled repairman. He 
might solve this problem in two ways. He could add a skilled 
repairman to his staff but unless his firm were large enough to 
keep the repairman fully occupied it would be uneconomical 
for him to do so. His second alternative is to import a repair- 
man from the nearest city, accepting the extra cost necessary to 
reimburse the repairman for the time, expense and inconvenience 
of a two-way journey. 


There would be skilled specialists even if producers were 
widely scattered but specialization becomes easier where the de- 
mand is clustered. Some types of specialization depend wholly 
on a clustered arrangement. We are told in Samuel Gompers’ 
biography that such was his skill in reading aloud that his 
fellow cigar makers paid him his regular wage to educate them 
as they worked—an early and worthier form of Muzak. 
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Both of these are examples of an old and familiar precept 
that the degree of specialization depends on the extent of the 
market. But this precept is incomplete unless account is taken 
not merely of the number but also of the geographical distribu- 
tion of potential customers. For instance, the very great ex- 
ternal economies which we associate with a subway system are 
realizable not solely because the market for rapid-transit services 
is very large but also because the market is exceedingly con- 
centrated in space. 

Let us turn to still another manifestation of the external 
economy. Imagine a small-town library which contains 10,000 
books selected in accordance with the preferences of its members. 
In a neighboring town, there is another library with 10,000 
books also selected to accommodate its readers. Many of the 
books in the second library will, of course, be duplicates of the 
books in the first library but at least some are likely to be differ- 
ent. Were ten such libraries pooled, not only would it be pos- 
sible to avoid much of the duplication (i.e., popular bocks 
would be more intensively used) but every member of the central 
library would benefit by having available to him a very much 
greater variety of books to satisfy any need or impulse. 

Similarly, in a large city, each trade or industry has regular 
needs for certain products or services, many of which are re- 
quired by other industries but some of which are special to the 
trade. Where very many trades are brought together, not only 
is there a gain from using common facilities like subways and 
threading machines more efficiently, but each establishment has 
access to a very much larger variety of factors if and when an 
occasion arises for their use. The advertising photographer 
who would meet with unruffled calm a request for a picture, by 
6:00 o'clock, of a striking blonde behind the wheel of a Stutz 
Bearcat, with a live leopard seated by her side, had best locate 
in a city where the telephone directory contains thousands of 
yellow pages. 

My last illustration of external gains from concentration is 
drawn from retail activity. Each retail store in the cluster 
around Herald Square gains from the presence of others. The 
individual retailer knows that his sales are enlarged because the 
presence of all generates a larger flow of customers than each 
might have in a separate location. More shoppers are attracted 
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because prospective purchasers also enjoy an external economy— 
a very large variety of goods can be inspected with the least loss 
of time or convenience. Though Macy’s sells very much the 
same kind of goods as Gimbels and Saks and a hundred small 
shops along the street, it is to the mutual advantage of each that 
the others are there. Indeed, were Macy’s to abandon its loca- 
tion, its competitors would be damaged rather than benefited, 
so much so that it would be rational for them to pay a subsidy to 
keep Macy’s from leaving. This is far from a fanciful notion. It 
is well known that a large department store can occupy space 
in an outlying regional shopping center at a very much lower 
rent than is paid by the smaller satellite stores. That is, the 
satellite stores are in effect willingly paying a higher rent in order 
to benefit from the presence of an establishment which can be 
expected to draw trade to their doors. This example shows, in- 
cidentally, that under certain circumstances the gain from an 
external economy can be partly recaptured by its creator. But, 
more usually, the external economies of proximity are distributed 
as windfalls to others, largely to real estate owners in the form 
of higher rents and land values. 

In other words, the city by virtue of its numbers, variety and 
extreme concentration becomes the habitat of the shared pro- 
ductive agent. Many of these productive agents such as build- 
ings, mass transit, communication lines, and water and sewer 
mains constitute a fixed investment too costly to be readily 
duplicated elsewhere. Because it is immobile and not easy to 
reproduce, this massive quantity of physical capital becomes al- 
most equivalent to a natural resource, both attracting and 
anchoring those industries which can find no better or cheaper 
substitutes. Any tendency, for example, for financial establish- 
ments to leave New York City would be held in check not only 
by close linkages to each other, but also by a complex and ex- 
pensive underground network of telephone and telegraph lines 
radiating to every part of the globe. It was largely because of 
such fixed installations that the bombed-out cities of Europe 
were rebuilt in close adherence to their prewar plans despite 
an unusual opportunity for new locational patterns. 


* Another way whereby a firm recaptures part of the indirect benefits it 
confers on its neighbors is through the offer by many communities of a free 
site or plant to manufacturers willing to locate there. 
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The Affliction of Uncertainty 


The gains from proximity which lead to direct savings in 
transfer costs and to the indirect savings of external economies 
are, in principle at least, measurable. But proximity confers 
‘still another economic gain which is quite literally incalculable— 
a reduction in uncertainty. 

Now uncertainty may be an exhilarating experience to a 
mountain climber, and the true basis perhaps of all sports, drama 
and literature, but to those engaged in economic activity, un- 
certainty—ignorance of the future and imperfect knowledge of 
the present and past—is a painful disability because it interferes 
with the efficient production and distribution of goods and 
services. Individual economic agents are willing to pay a price 
in order to shift the burden of uncertainty to others by a thou- 
sand different kinds of contracts and insurance. But most un- 
certainties must be bravely accepted, and adjusted to by what- 
ever means ingenuity can suggest. 


The most important adjustment to uncertainty is, of course, 
more and better facts more swiftly communicated. But other 
adjustments are possible. If one cannot foretell the outcome 
of a plan, the next best thing is to have handy some alternative 
courses of action, should events not turn out as expected. If, for 
example, we cannot buy goods from some seller or we cannot 
hire some trucker, it is comforting if there are other sellers and 
other truckers about. Our repairman lived in the city pre- 
cisely because of its size. He had no way of predicting when any 
of his customers’ machines would break down. But, on any day 
of the week, enough breakdowns would occur to insure him a 
livelihood. A third adjustment to uncertainty is to reduce the 
time and distance interval between transactions, since the longer 
the interval, the greater is the chance that the unexpected might 
happen. 

In each of these respects—the flow of information, the wide- 
spread availability of substitutes for any required need, and a 
lesser exposure to the risks of time and distance—a location in 
an urban concentration offers very distinct advantages. 


Reductions in uncertainty were implicit in the examples 
given before to illustrate the cost-saving features of proximity. 
Indeed, so interwoven are both these benefits that they are 
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difficult, in practice, to distinguish. Thus, by being close to the 
threading machine not only did our pipe manufacturer econo- 
mize on transportation costs, he also was surer of his delivery 
schedule. Had he been a thousand miles away, he not only 
would pay a higher freight charge but would have to worry about 
delays due to storms or breakdowns in transport service. Like- 
wise, importing a repairman means not only a higher payment 
for services, but the contingent risk of costly interruptions in 
production because a repairman was not available at the very 
time he was needed or because something might happen along 
the way to make him late. Our photographer, of course, lived in 
an atmosphere of almost complete uncertainty. Businesses like 
his could hardly survive unless they were close to a sufficient 
variety of factors to meet even the most unexpected requests. 
Shoppers were attracted to Herald Square not only because the 
time and costs of shopping are minimized but also because they 
were more certain of finding what they wanted. , 

Every aspect of economic activity is surrounded by uncertainty, 
but uncertainty factors tend to be much more critical in the sale 
of goods and services than in their production and transfer. This 
is to say that, except in war and similar emergencies, demand, 
not supply, is the critical variable to American enterprise. The 
average firm is much less sure about its ability to acquire new 
markets and to hold its present customers than about making 
and delivering the goods on its order lists. 

Many of the uncertainties of selling can be reduced by getting 
as close as possible to the market, in a position to meet with 
customers at short notice, to cater to their wants, to negotiate 
in person, to keep abreast of the offers of competitors, of current 
events and of trade gossip. The location of industry has, there- 
fore, tended to be highly market-oriented, partly because of a 
saving in transportation costs, but largely because of the greater 
probability of maximizing sales. The moves of the garment 
industry from downtown to the Penn Station area, of the textile 
industry from Worth Street to the Garment District, and of the 
banks from Wall Street to midtown were motivated by a desire 
similar to that which caused many of our basic national indus- 
tries to decentralize—the need to get closer to their customers. 

The city is a superior location for marketing activities not 
merely because of the many customers who are established there, 
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but for the customers who are attracted from everywhere. Quite 
early in economic history, even in primitive agricultural and 
handicraft societies, there was an unwritten contract between 
buyers and sellers residing in widely scattered locations, to 
assemble at some agreed place and time for the exchange of 
goods. Buyers as well as sellers recognized the external economies 
and reduction in uncertainty of a concentrated market place, the 
mutual advantages which accrue when there is an opportunity 
to offer merchandise to a large number of buyers and for buyers 
to inspect the wares of a large number of sellers. A concentrated 
market makes it easier to establish prices and grade qualities. 
It also permits very many economies in the shared use of spe- 
cialized services: the channels of communication; agents who 
are skilled in purchase and sale; persons willing to buy large 
stocks for resale in smaller lots; people ready to provide credit, 
to arrange for shipment or to write the sales contract; the restau- 


rants and entertainment to elicit the goodwill or dull the senses 
of the customer. 


The advantages of a central market place are so important 
that butter and eggs will move to the city for sale, often to be 
transported back for resale to their point of origin. Or dresses 
will move to Pennsylvania for stitching and return again to 
New York for sale, including sales to retail stores in Pennsy]l- 
vania. In these instances, the added gains from concentrated 
marketing outweigh the added transportation costs. In most 


cases, however, the need for crosshauling is eliminated by the use 
of samples. 


The Disadvantages of Proximity 


So great are the gains which stem from the proximity of eco- 
nomic agents that one might well ask, “Why does not the entire 
economy consist of a single urban concentration?” The answer 
is, perhaps such would be the case were it not, first, that im- 
movable natural resources and climatic belts are wherever nature 
put them, second, that people who serve both as markets and 
labor force do not necessarily locate in strict accordance with 
an economic calculus, and, third, that excessive proximity simul- 
taneously gives rise to numerous disadvantages which offset part 
or much of the economic gain. 
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Excessive concentration of people and establishments brings 
about two significant diseconomies: land scarcity and traffic con- 
gestion. -On the second I have little to offer except this digres- 
sion. We have been too quick to place the blame for traffic con- 
gestion on the entry of the private automobile into a city street 
system supposedly designed for the horse and buggy. But it 
is not the automobile as such which creates traffic congestion, 
rather it is the incredible growth in its number. Had the auto- 
mobile never been, there is every reason to believe that conges- 
tion in our streets would be immeasurably greater than it is. 
The factors which account for the rise in automobile ownership— 
the increase in population and income, the convenience of 
private transport, and the pervasive search for the status symbols 
of the upper-income classes—would have undoubtedly resulted 
in millions of slower and less maneuverable horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. It would be truer, I think, to acknowledge that the city 
was even more badly designed for a mass horse-and-buggy age 
than for a mass automobile age. It is likely that the automobile, 
by encouraging a vast outward extension of the urban area, and 
by increasing the average rate of speed at which traffic flows, 
has spared the city from a very much greater degree of con- 
gestion. 

Principally, however, it is the shortage and high cost of land 
which diminish the economic attractiveness of the city. To be 
sure, the high cost of land can be partly or largely offset by econo- 
mies in its use: the skyscraper, the tall loft and apartment build- 
ing, the retail store with much more depth than street frontage, 
the serpentine sandwich counter, and the storage of vehicles in 
public streets. 

Though businessmen have found many adaptations to land 
scarcity, not all can be equally successful. The adaptation to 
land scarcity is weakest on the part of establishments which 
require a relatively large amount of land per unit of building 
space. This requirement is most pressing in many lines of 
manufacturing and warehousing where maximum efficiency in 
the production and handling of goods necessitates a horizontal, 
single-story layout on a site which provides ample space for 
loading and unloading vehicles. 

Because there are always offsetting pluses and minuses, no 
business location can ever be considered ideal. Even the best 
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site represents a compromise. A manufacturer in New York 
City may congratulate himself on how rapidly he can accom- 
modate his near-by customers or on his ability to choose from 
among a hundred competing truckers and a thousand skilled 
makers of tools and dies. But, as he totals his freight bills for 
the ever-growing shipments to Los Angeles, or looks on in dis- 
may as his truck tries in vain for a parking space near his door, 
he will at times wonder whether he might not be better off by 
moving to the West Coast or perhaps to Bergen County. Like- 
wise, a manufacturer in Chicago may feel cheerful about his 
low shipping costs to other regions but groan at the size of his 
salesman’s expense accounts for those frequent trips to New 
York or the sale which was lost while his salesman was reporting 
back to the home office. Might he not be better off to move to 
the New York area? 

American enterprise is engaged in a never-ending search for 
more satisfactory locations. In this search, the businessman has 
been greatly aided by two factors: one, by continual improve- 
ments in transportation and communication which widen the 
range of locational choice and, two, by his ability to divide his 
total activities among a number of different locations, each best 
suited to some particular phase of operation. 


The Widening of Locational Choice 


The locational equation will be altered whenever there is a 
reduction in the friction of distance between two points in 
space. When a new rail connection is built between two distant 
cities, not only will trade between them increase but some of 
the businessmen in each place are likely to move to the other. 
For example, some manufacturers in one city, no longer pro- 
tected by high transport costs from the competition of manu- 
facturers in the other city, will be forced to relocate in the more 
efficient site. Others will find their best location to be some 
point on the rail line between both cities. 

The increase in locational choice brought about by a railroad, 
even when allowance is made for all the stations and sidings 
between terminal points, is quite small, however, in comparison 
with the number of choices which have been brought about by 
the automotive engine and highway. 
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With truck transport, many businesses no longer found it 
necessary to be tied to the generally superior rail and water 
connections of the large city. The eligibility of countless com- 
munities as production sites further increased as workers became 
owners of automobiles. Automobile commuting greatly widened 
the labor-market area from which employees could be drawn so 
that the labor handicap of the smaller town relative to the great 
city also lessened. 

The real importance of the highway, however, is not that, like 
the railroad, it caused a reshuffling in the location of economic 
activity between cities and regions. The highway is momentous 
rather for the physical change wrought upon the physical con- 
tours of every city. Highways are built and operated with public 
funds; also the amount of highway mileage and its location are 
subject to the pressure of the voter. Since the highway does not 
need to pass a strict test of economic feasibility, it can ramify, 
reaching into every nook and corner, and giving every business 
establishment a door-to-door connection with every other. The 
highway, therefore, made accessible vastly greater quantities of 
land area than could ever have been the case in the age of rail. 
This new supply of land was brought into use where it was 
most badly needed, the land-short city At last, it became pos- 
sible to retain most of the benefits of urban proximity without 
the accompanying disadvantages of land scarcity. 

The contours and physical area of the economic city under- 
went a rapid change. The city which can be compared to a 
pyramid made of rubber, with the densest concentration at the 
apex and the lowest concentration at the base, became subject 
to an enormous stretching-out process. The area at the base of 
the pyramid expanded much more rapidly than its volume, 
bringing about a shrinkage in the height at the apex. The 
family having little choice but to live at the apex with only 
300 square feet of private land at its disposal could now acquire 
6,000 or more square feet. The business establishment with 50 
square feet or less per worker could now acquire 500. The 
need for close physical proximity diminished and a spectacular 
outward movement of population and economic activity took 
place. But this is a tale too familiar to be retold. 

As new land areas were opened, as markets and labor force 
shifted, and as the transportation calculus changed, significant 
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shifts were made in the location of economic activity. These 
shifts were not random but selective. A sorting-out process was 
set in motion, involving not only the movement of whole estab- 
lishments but also the rearrangement of activities within the 
firm. As locational choices widened, the manufacturer who 
gained sales from being in the urban center, but who suffered 
from higher production costs because of cramped space and 
stalled trucks, could now consider dividing his activities, retain- 
ing his sales and administration in the center and moving his 
plant to the suburbs. Likewise, the manufacturer in Chicago, 
Bridgeport or Passaic could now consider moving his head- 
quarters or sales office into Manhattan. 

Every city had to meet a sterner test to justify its hold on 
given economic activities. Some cities failed this test and are 
now counted among the chronically depressed areas of the na- 
tion. Other cities like New York grew more specialized in some 
activities and less specialized in others but retained, on net bal- 
ance, very substantial economic vitality. 

New York City retained its superiority for activities dependent 
on external economies, for activities in which uncertainties are 
omnipresent, for activities where the rapid communication of 
information, including communication by face-to-face contact, 
is critical to decision-making, for activities which can be carried 


out with no loss of effectiveness in the upper stories of a 
structure. 


These, then, are the main strands contained in the major 
studies which describe the economic function of the city and 
the reasons for change. New York remained the preferred loca- 
tion for the small manufacturer dependent on shared services; 
for the manufacturer of unstandardized products where speed 
in communication and delivery outweighs any qualms about 
inefficiency in production; for wholesaling; for offices for buying 
and selling; for finance and specialized business services; for 
publishing, editing and other creative industries; and, finally, 
for head management. On the other hand, the city has lost 
those economic activities which need relatively large land areas 
such as the large-scale manufacturer whose plant sprawls over 
dozens or hundreds of acres and for the manufacturer of any 
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size who is able to produce a standardized product for inventory 
or for contracted delivery, and who is, therefore, less a prey to 
the uncertainties of selling. 

But what of the economic future of New York? One may 
speculate, though with some degree of confidence, that past 
trends will continue without significant abatement. Retail trade 
and other local activities will continue to follow population into 
the outer rings. Manufacturing activities are likely to decline, 
though there are two reasons for believing that the decline 
will be slower than before. First, unless radical innovations in 
transportation appear, the sorting-out process may be reaching its 
limits, as the manufacturing economy of the city becomes com- 
prised increasingly of establishments best served by a central 
location—those producing perishables such as newspapers, dairy 
products and baked goods and those to whom production is very 
closely tied to inarketing, e.g., custom-job printers and the 
fashion trades. I think it is suggestive that total manufacturing 
employment in New York City as a whole has shown only little 
net decline in the last decade, though Manhattan has lost to 
adjacent counties. 

The tendency toward further decline in the city’s manufac- 
turing employment will also be checked by a new supply of 
land for industry, in large amount as the Narrows Bridge gives 
access to Staten Island, and, in lesser amount as urban renewal 
programs move forward to reclaim slum and blighted land for 
industry. 

There is likely to be a continuation in the long-term trend 
toward more office-using activities. The rate of increase in these 
activities has, if anything, accelerated as better communication 
and air travel have widened the locational choice of head man- 
agement and sales departments. New York appears to have 
gained at the expense of other cities from the greater freedom in 
separating such activities from production. What is noteworthy 
about the postwar office-building boom is not merely the volume 
of new space built in Manhattan but the large number of cities 
in which little or no new administrative office space has been 
added. Judging from fragmentary statistics and from casual ob- 
servations of the age of office buildings in the country’s medium 
and large cities, the demand for office space was far more dif- 
fused before 1929 than it has been since 1945. 
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Since the demand for office space in Manhattan has a national 
and even international base, and since office-using activities in 
the American economy are gaining in relative importance, it is 
difficult to place an upper limit on the future level of office 
employment. But the gain in New York’s office employment is 
likely to exceed losses in other economic activities and total 
employment may increase moderately. 

The increase in New York City’s jobs will, however, take place 
at a much slower rate than in the rest of the region. As has been 
true for many decades, the city’s share of the economic activity 
will continue to fall. But we must not take, as an omen of 
doom, the failure of one economic area to grow as fast as another. 
Comparisons of percentage rates of growth are useful statistics 
but a very tricky, and certainly an incomplete, basis for welfare 
analysis. I am not sure that I know how to define or measure 
a municipality’s economic welfare. But if per capita real in- 
come and per capita government revenue and expenditures are 
reasonable indicators, New York City’s welfare, during the past 
decade, has increased, not decreased, despite an absolute decline 
in population and jobs. Most of our citizens, including our 
low-income minority groups, are better off, economically, than 
they were in the past and the city’s fiscal status is sounder now 
than at any time since the war. 

New York City will remain the indisputable employment hub 
of a vigorously growing region, which means a continuing trans- 
portation problem. Some form of relief to insure the survival 
of the commuter railroads may become a necessity. But here 
one cannot help noting a collision in public policy. Many of- 
ficial statements attest that New York City’s goal is to retain, if 
not to increase, its present population. Population retention 
appears to be, for example, the backbone of our housing and 
tenant relocation programs. But if holding or increasing popula- 
tion were truly an important objective, it could be best advanced 
by increasing, not decreasing, the frictions of travel to and from 
the outer ring. The surest way for the city to lose a substantial 
proportion of its population (and industry) is to help build a 
cheap and speedy subway to Rockland County and Montauk 
Point. And a promising way to bring back the family from 
Westport and Glen Cove is to let the New Haven line decay and 
to erect obstacles to automobile commuting. 
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Is there not something inconsistent in providing housing sub- 
sidies to keep people from leaving the city and, at the same time, 
providing subsidies to the commuter roads to help people escape 
the city? In my opinion, we would be more correct in preserving 
the commuter railroads, since the economic efficiency of the re- 
gion as a whole would be advanced. There are ample grounds 
for offering housing aids without tying them to a dubious policy 
of holding population. Likewise, I think it would be a mistake 
for the city to grant large subsidies to encourage many kinds of 
land-using industries to remain. They properly belong in other 
parts of the region. 

But, if New York City is to abandon the pursuit of narrow 
self-interest, so must the remainder of the region. Our citizens 
are asked to contribute to making the commuter’s journey-to- 
work less costly and more convenient, at the same time that some 
of our citizens are told they cannot live in the areas served by 
the commuter lines. And if we are to surrender land-using 
activities to the outer region, should not the outer region also 
be willing to accept the most land-using activity of all—a modern 
jet airport—upon which much of the city’s economic activity will 
depend? 

All these issues point to the need for a more rational form 
of regional integration. It is a curious thing that whole nations 
in Europe, separated by differences in history, language and 
monetary systems, have been able, in some degree, to forge a 
common economic and political apparatus. Yet the tiniest 
village of our region appears to be more jealous of its sovereignty 
than France or Belgium. 

But this is a problem about which other speakers today will 
tell you more than I can. 
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REMARKS 


CHaiRMAN GoopricH: Thank you, Dr. Winnick. Our speakers this 
morning have been performing precisely the function which was asked 
of them. They have concentrated with great clarity on the functions 
that the city must perform, the functions that we demand of the city, 
the function of the city as a generator of high culture, and the function 
of the city as this great cost-saving economic mechanism that Dr. Winnick 
has just described. 

Our next speaker is to deal with certain other demands we make on 
the city, demands for the satisfaction of other human values. The 
speaker is Mr. Robert Weaver, Harvard-trained economist, now a 
consultant of the Ford Foundation. He started his activities in the 
housing field in the days of the Public Works Administration and the 
earliest days of the United States Housing Authority. He has more 
recently served as Deputy Commissioner of Housing and as New York 
State Rent Administrator. He is the author of The Negro Ghetto. I 
take great pleasure in introducing Dr. Weaver. 

Dr. Rosert WEAVER: Professor Goodrich, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
The subject which I have is so broad that it is obvious that I cannot 
within the limits of any reasonable time cover all phases of it. 

Since I am primarily action-oriented in the field of housing, I shall 
talk to those particular phases which are of great interest to me. I hope 
they will have some interest to you also. 
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HUMAN VALUES OF URBAN LIFE 


ROBERT C. WEAVER 


Consultant, Public Affairs Program, The Ford Foundation 


I 


AN has gravitated to cities for many reasons. In early 
M times, a principal motivation was protection. At a 

period when physical survival was basic, the city 
dweller walled himself and his neighbors into a veritable fort 
as a means of defense against human enemies. Subsequently, 
the city began to provide certain economic and cultural bases 
for a fuller and more meaningful existence. Long after it had 
served as a haven of protection, the city survived as a center of 
trade and industry and as the locus of learning and culture. 

Since the dawn of the Industrial Revolution man has migrated 
to cities in the Western World primarily in response to their 
economic opportunities. In the urban areas, he has found 
more remunerative employment, superior investment opportu- 
nities, higher horizons of hope for his children, and a more 
varied and fuller life. 

It is in the urban areas that social reform has had its in- 
cubation and most rapid progress. Cities have made the greatest 
advances in the development of education, and they have been 
the places where democratic participation and democratic in- 
stitutions have flourished. Cities have usually been character- 
ized by diversity in economic, ethnic and class status. They 
also have afforded a greater degree of status mobility than the 
more stratified and static rural areas provided. These charac- 
teristics are due primarily to a basic historic réle of urban cen- 
ters, especially in the New World, where they have served as a 
point of induction for migrants of diverse backgrounds. The 
human values of urban life in America reflect the impact of old 
and new cultures and their mutual modification. 

Cities have always been threatened. A few, like Pompeii, 
have been wiped out by natural forces; more have suffered from 
man. Human enemies from without and dissension and revolu- 
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tion from within have frequently destroyed or captured and 
transformed them. They have always been harassed by social 
problems. For centuries, some men have considered cities as 
centers of evil and sought to destroy this symbol. More re- 
cently, we have been told that many urban residents develop 
guilt feelings about their association with cities. Thus, the 
recent escape to suburbia may have deep historical and psy- 
chological roots. Be that as it may, when technology perfected 
means of mass transportation, man was able to participate in 
the city’s economic activities at the same time that he centered 
his family life beyond its borders. Once this occurred, a new 
concept of urban life—a central city with suburban satellites— 
developed. The metropolitan area became a reality, and with 
its rise there appeared a new cluster of urban problems. 

In all of the city’s problems, the key element has been human 
beings. People conceived and developed cities. People have 
constantly threatened them. People, congregating into urban 
centers, made them the complex social organism we contemplate 
when the word city is used. It is human beings who, today, are 
shaping the vast metropolitan areas which house almost three 
quarters of the population in this nation. And it is in terms 


of people that urban problems must be conceived and their 
solutions developed. 


II 


We express our current concern for cities largely in terms of 
slum clearance and urban renewal. Most of the discussion deals 
with questions of the degree of federal responsibility, the 
amount of money that Congress should appropriate for the 
preservation and improvement of cities, the desirability of a 
cabinet post on urbanism, codrdination of the highway program 
with city planning, and associated matters. In all of this, there 
are only occasional references to the human values of urban 
life. 

The very semantics of our approach is unrealistic. We speak 
of slum eradication and ridding the city of all slums in a 
decade. Seldom do we pause to consider the human elements in 
the rise, development and perpetuation of slums or the human 
costs of their clearance. Thus, emphasis is placed upon the 
buildings in the slums and little attention is paid to the people 
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who inhabit them or the reaction of the rest of the population 
to these people. Yet the values of slum dwellers are of crucial 
importance. They determine, in large measure, the behavior 
patterns of those who dwell in blight and influence the reaction 
of others to slum dwellers. The values of the dominant ele- 
ments in urban areas, in turn, determine, in large measure, the 
opportunities and mobility of the present residents in slums and 
blighted areas. These and associated values, if understood and 
taken into account, would make efforts to preserve the city more 
realistic and successful. 

As long as there were large waves of immigrants coming to 
this nation, slums provided an inevitable port of entry. When 
these groups matured in America, individual members and their 
children moved out of the slums as they progressed economically 
and socially. In response to the opportunities and mobility 
available to them, many rapidly adopted dominant middle-class 
values and middle-class occupations and behavior. Those who 
remained in the slums—and there were far too many—were 
unable to make the adjustment and often displayed antisocial 
behavior, but slums were no longer associated with immigrant 
origins. 

With the cessation of large-scale European immigration dur- 
ing and after World War I, new groups were substituted to 
supply the labor requirements of an expanding economy. The 
majority were readily distinguishable by physical attributes; 
and they were denied the degree of occupational and residential 
mobility afforded to earlier migrants. Slum occupancy—an in- 
evitable first step in urbanization of most newcomers—became a 
permanent identification for most urban Negroes, Mexican- 
Americans and Indians, as well as a large proportion of Puerto 
Ricans. And, more important, nonwhite families with high 
levels of achievement and aspiration were, and frequently still 
are, forced to remain in slums and blighted areas. Thus the 
population of these areas has become inflated, and the number 
of individuals conditioned by a slum environment has been 
artificially augmented. 

Slums in American cities today house families which hold a 
wide range of values and evidence a variety of behavior patterns. 
Some are households with female heads and are stable none the 
less; others may be ungrammatical but adhere to high moral 
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standards; still others evidence all the attributes of middle- 
class behavior and are dedicated to its values, if not recipients 
of its rewards. All three groups have ambition and talent, but 
fight an uphill battle in maintaining respectability and achieve- 
ment for themselves and their children. It was from these 
families that public housing made its earlier selections and its 
initial successes. It is these families which, if they have access to 
decent shelter in good neighborhoods, will immediately respond 
to the new environment. 

In addition, there are many among the residents in slums 
and blighted areas who, with a minimum of assistance and 
guidance, could and would adjust to better housing and neigh- 
borhood facilities. One has the feeling that in the current 
emphasis of social work upon problem families, the individuals 
and households of this type are neglected. Yet their numbers 
are large and concern for their rapid assimilation into the main- 
stream of city life would materially facilitate slum clearance. 

Certain elements now concentrated in the slums, however, 
present clear and well-defined problems; they include the con- 
firmed middle-aged winos, the established prostitutes, the overt 
homosexuals, the hardened criminals, and the like, who either 
resist rehabilitation or require long-term assistance of a most 
intensive type. They are multi-ethnic and constitute the real 
“hard core’. In addition, the classical problem families which 
usually evidence some form of antisocial behavior are well rep- 
resented among slum residents. If blight is to be arrested, there 
must be more effective community action to minimize the anti- 
social behavior of these families and individuals and to accel- 
erate the rehabilitation of as many as possible. 


Ill 


Slum eradication is a very costly objective. Already we have 
seen how many millions of dollars are involved in clearing a 
few square miles in a given city. That is only the down pay- 
ment. In addition, if urban areas are to be rendered desirable 
for living, large sums must be spent for good schools, better 
transportation and street lighting, adequate police protection 
and the like. But the costs do not end here. They include 
recognition of the potential of cities for family disintegration, 
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assumption of responsibility for assisting migrants to adjust to 
urban life, willingness to offer real equality of opportunity to 
all ethnic groups so that all will feel wanted and be able to 
develop a sense of responsibility. Most important, effective slum 
clearance and meaningful urban renewal involve a new attitude 
toward low-income peoples who constitute the bulk of those 
now concentrated in slums. 


Most social scientists, writers, teachers and social workers, as 
well as public officials, belong to the middle class and frequently 
assume, unconsciously perhaps, that any values or patterns of 
conduct which do not conform to their standards are undesir- 
able and should be changed. These opinion influencers and 
operators often confuse adjustment with conformity, believing 
that only middle-class oriented families can make an effective 
adaptation to urban life. We need to examine critically these 
postulates, recognizing that our newer concepts of the city and 
social consciousness will not permit a healthy urban society to 
ignore the least successful, nor will the disadvantaged accept 
their qleprivations without protest and increasingly overt hos- 
tility. And we shall not quickly create a vast number of house- 
holds with middle-class values out of people who have been long 
neglected, misunderstood and discriminated against. 


Had slum clearance been initiated at the turn of the century, 
it would have required action to accelerate the assimilation of 
European immigrants. Today it calls for more. Not only must 
we discover and provide techniques and machinery for rapid 
assimilation of the more recent migrants, but we must recog- 
nize that the social pathology of slums will persist as long as 
elements in our population are relegated to what seems to their 
members as an institutionalized submerged status. 


Adolf A. Berle, Jr., has recently observed that “The working 
man... lives, thinks and feels not as an oppressed proletarian 
seeking to be saved by revolution but as a member of the middle 
class to whose children any position is possible.” Our most 
recent migrants are not oblivious to this development. They, 
too, have rejected revolution, but they react to a limitation on 
their mobility. The contrast between what America means to 
them and what it means to those who preceded them in the 
slums is a major factor in the inability of many to rise to middle- 
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class status. It is also a basic cause of their frequent abandon- 
ment of hope and their expression of antisocial behavior. 

Perhaps the most disastrous consequence of continuing dis- 
crimination and segregation is the conditioning of their victims 
to a submerged status. Individuals who face what seems to be 
a brick wall learn to stop hitting their heads against it. Only 
a few will believe it worth while to attempt to squeeze through 
an apparent opening. Most know, from bitter experience, that 
the breach may be only a path to another barrier; others use 
the situation as a crutch and justification for not trying. 

In the current wave, migrants who are nonwhite not only 
face restrictions because of color, but they—as well as low-income 
whites on the move—are entering urban areas which have 
changed drastically during the last quarter of a century. The 
United States has new institutions and new attitudes as it com- 
pletes the transition to a predominantly urban nation. This 
means not only a shift from rural to urban values but a situ- 
ation in which urban values themselves are rapidly changing: 
even those acclimated to, and familiar with, life in a highly 
industrial society are forced to make adjustments constantly. 
For an appreciable number of newcomers, the very dynamics 
of urban life present a striking and confusing contrast to a 
relatively static rural background or an urban experience which 
has been in a segmented and separated section of a city. All 
of this complicates assimilation of newcomers at the same time 
that lack of occupational and residential mobility slows up the 
full development of earlier nonwhite migrants and their chil- 
dren. 

We can no longer ignore the growing number of individuals 
and families who are unprepared for urban living or have given 
up trying to escape from the limitations of ghetto life. A major 
problem is-to discover how the migrant can be reached and 
what can be done for the normal, as against the problem, fami- 
lies in our slums and blighted areas. We need to communicate 
where and how these families can avail themselves of essential 
governmental and other services, identify the nature of the most 
important of these services, indicate the basic individual and 
family behavior required by city life, and teach the minimum 
of skills in housekeeping and environmental sanitation that are 
called for in an urban setting. 
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We may not be prepared to meet these problems. If so, the 
cities are in for further decay. Tearing down substandard hous- 
ing alone will not solve the problem of urban deterioration. 
Without a coédinated program for human rehabilitation and a 
reéxamination of the human values of urban life, demolition of 
slums will probably result in greater dispersal of blight. 


IV 


The flight of the middle class to the suburbs has been much 
discussed. It is an escape from changing neighborhoods, lower- 
class encroachment, inadequate public services, and inferior 
schools. It is also a drawing of status-conscious, socially mobile 
people to prestige areas where they feel their upward movement 
will be accelerated. But it is more. It is running away from 
the ugly facts of urban life—facts that have always existed but 
never long on the door-step of “nice people” who had the option 
of escape.* 

In a middle-class oriented society, slums serve an important 
réle. By housing the most obvious of the deviants as well as 
the disadvantaged, the discouraged, and most individuals iden- 
tified with groups marked for discrimination regardless of in- 
dividual characteristics, they solace those whose values dominate 
the social order. Many are able to talk impersonally about 
“the poor unfortunates” or damn the “brutes”. Others identify 
delinquency with certain ethnic or geographic origins and enjoy 
a double dividend of racial superiority and social irresponsi- 
bility; for them, the imperfections of society have no signifi- 
cance: the key is biological inferiority. Clearly, they must run 
away from any and all who belong to the “inferior” groups and 
thereby escape from any personal responsibility for, or involve- 
ment in, the rehabilitation of slum occupants. 

There is a striking parallel between the exodus of middle- 
class families from the central city and the abandonment of 
public housing by the more stable households. On the surface, 


+The movement of middle-class families to the suburbs obviously involves 
more than flight from the central city. There are real and positive attrac- 
tions of suburban living which would be operative were there no core area 
problems from which one might escape. The analysis above is not concerned 
with the latter, since they are not related to slums and areas of blight—the 
subject of this paper. 
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both phenomena appear to be racial, reflecting the flight of 
whites from nonwhites; careful analysis, however, casts doubt 
upon the adequacy of such an interpretation. 

Chicago, which is a most productive laboratory for the anal- 
ysis of Negro-white relations, offers an impressive case study 
which cannot be accommodated within the racial theory. In 
the northern part of the city, the in-migration of mountain 
whites is blamed for the same social problems that are gen- 
erally associated with the arrival of nonwhites in urban centers. 
Similar situations exist in Detroit, Cincinnati and Columbus, to 
mention but a few of the cities affected. It is clear, however, 
that this is a cultural problem, involving the adjustment of 
low-income rural people to a complex urban environment. 

Middle-class families and low-income families with middle- 
class orientation are running away from households with social 
problems and deviant behavior. And this cuts across racial 
lines. In the private housing sector, whites resent and flee from 
some other whites as well as from Negroes, Mexican-Americans 
and Puerto Ricans; and in public housing, whites and nonwhites 
resent and flee from some nonwhites. In those few instances 
where they have the opportunity, middle-class Negroes move 
away from whites, Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans as well 
as from other Negroes whose values and patterns of living are 
incompatible with middle-class standards. Fair-skinned, middle- 
class Puerto Ricans quickly desert areas which are congested 
with new arrivals from the Island. Foreign-born and the chil- 
dren of foreign-born, yesterday the victims of class and ethnic 
prejudice, are quickly its perpetuators today. In the process, 
racial and cultural characteristics become confused. 

Oscar Handlin, in his most recent book, The Newcomers, 
reminds us that running away from, and abandoning neighbor- 
hoods to, migrants is no new phenomenon in America. Gen- 
erations ago the older settlers in our cities considered contact 
with foreigners a threat to their status. At that time, however, 
the urban environment was somewhat different: cities were still 
young and undeveloped so that most of the out-movement of 
the established middle class took place within the city’s limits, 
and its borders afforded the physical possibility of expanding 
space for all. But the process—its motivation and basic mani- 
festations—was the same regardless of whether the repudiated 
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group were German, Irish, Jew, Pole, Italian, or Negro, Mexican- 
American and Puerto Rican. Color complicates the matter prin- 
cipally by extending in time the period of group repudiation. 


Revitalizing cities is more than a real estate operation. It 
involves reaching and assisting the residents of slums and 
blighted areas, learning more about them and society’s attitudes 
toward them in the process. In doing so, we will doubtless 
come to appreciate that some of their values—although strik- 
ingly different from those of the dominant groups in our society 
—are not only utilitarian but worthy of emulation. Many of 
their patterns of behavior, while unacceptable to the majority, 
may well be compatible with successful urban living; others will 
require modification. To the degree that society discovers how 
to encourage these adjustments, it will develop tools to arrest 
the spread of blight and accelerate urban renewal. 

Most of those who would save our cities seem hesitant to 
face up to the problems outlined above. By doing this, they 
fail to comprehend the real nature of the institution they want 
to preserve. Cities, by definition, are cosmopolitan areas com- 
posed of a diversity of economic and social classes. In the 
United States rapid urbanization inevitably involves an increase 
in the ethnic diversification of our cities. We have a choice: 
minority groups can be contained in the central city, where 
they will increasingly displace middle-income families, or they 
can, as earlier migrants, move out of the core areas as they 
progress economically and socially. The choice we make will 
reflect and condition the human values which will characterize 
this nation’s urban communities of tomorrow. 

If American cities are to be healthy, their inhabitants must 
have the tolerance of difference that urban life implies. Should 
we fail to give substance to such tolerance, current investments 
to renew our cities will prove to be most unproductive. And 
perhaps they should fail, for unless the human values of urban 
life are recognized and stressed, the city has no raison d’étre. 
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DISCUSSION: FUNCTIONS OF THE METROPOLIS 
IN MODERN LIFE 


CHamMan Gooprico: The meeting is now open for general discussion. 
As you rise please identify yourself for our record. 

Mr. Foster: I am editor of the American City Magazine. I was 
interested in Dr. Winnick’s comments about the economic functions of 
the city. 

One of the main stumbling blocks to the healthy economic functioning 
of the city was something not discussed by Dr. Winnick, and perhaps 
he would care to discuss it now. It is the inability of state governments 
across the nation to give worth-while assistance to our urban areas. 
The situation is especially bad in the New York area because it includes 
three states, all of which are jealous of their own sovereignty and not 
particularly willing to codperate one with another. 

I also would ask Dr. Winnick if he doesn’t feel that the central city 
badly needs for its functioning people whose services can be paid for 
by what we would class as low income. At the same time the central 
city strongly wishes that these people have wholesome housing, which, 
therefore, would justify continuing a strong aggressive program of hous- 
ing that will meet the needs of low-income families and allow them to 
live in a way that is a credit to our nation. 

Dr. Winnick: I think the answer to both your questions is the same. 
On the question of state aid to cities, one can argue that there is some 
development in that direction, but the deep-seated problem is that the 
state is no longer the political and economic entity that is needed for 
rational solutions to urban problems in this country. There is no more 
relationship between the residents and legislators in Ogdensburg, New 
York, and the residents and legislators from Brooklyn or the Bronx than 
there is to their counterparts in California. A state like New York is 
virtually two states; once one leaves the Rockland County line going 
north he enters into what could as well be Pennsylvania or Connecticut. 
The logical solution is to form a political entity out of an area which has 
common social and economic linkages, which is the region. 

On your second question about the value of low-income families to 
the city, goodness knows we must think they are valuable, we have so 
many of them. 

But I won’t touch on their economic contribution. This is a difficult 
question. The real problem is that as long as the suburbs seem to maintain 
a barrier to the entry of low-income minority families, the housing pro- 
vided for them in the city can never be satisfactory. We are forced more 
and more to build highly expensive public housing on some of the world’s 
most expensive land, when there are much cheaper housing opportunities 
available in the open-land areas around us. 

Mr. Foster: For background on this, may I identify myself as one 
who has joined the flight not to the suburbs but from the suburbs to the 
city. My family finds that living in New York City so far surpasses 
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living in the suburbs that there is no comparison. We enjoy the oppor- 
tunity to live here, and we enjoy our neighbors. 

Dr. Winnick suggests something that has been in the minds of our 
editorial staff for a long time: that maybe the prime thing to which an 
organization such as this should address its attention is the great need 
to redraw state boundaries. I agree that New York City with its en- 
virons is a different political entity from upstate New York, and I agree 
that there are comparable cases throughout the entire nation. 

So far as Dr. Weaver is concerned, first he speaks of the coming in 
of various types of immigrant population, first from Europe, and now 
from the rural South and elsewhere. We have seen the cautious sugges- 
tion made in New York City, and possibly elsewhere, that this should 
in some way be controlled. We are all aware that it is controlled in 
many parts of Europe. When you go to many cities in Europe, you, 
first of all, get a resident’s permit. When we see there are no over- 
crowding situations in Stockholm and Copenhagen and various places in 
Germany and elsewhere, this is the reason. It is not because of any 
decency of the human being in Europe as compared with the United 
States. 

Is this a problem that should be analyzed in depth and with objec- 
tivity by a man such as Dr. Weaver and by this association? 

I also did not notice anything is this discussion about another point. 
Perhaps those who go to the suburbs go, not because of the rather 
vicious reason that they want to get away from some neighbors whom 
they do not like, but because of the plain factual reason that a person 
can bring up a family more normally and give the youngsters more 
opportunity for family life in a single-family house with grass around it. 
There the mother can supervise the children more carefully and the 
children can have a sense of belonging to a certain piece of property. 
I believe this has been forgotten by many people, and it did impel us to 
go to the suburbs. 

Dr. Weaver: I would like to reverse the order of the questions. I 
did not mean to imply that escape from unwanted neighbors was the 
only reason for people’s going to the suburbs. I know many other 
reasons and I appreciate them fully. I was speaking of flight rather 
than the total movement. In the total movement, just as in migrations, 
there is both the push and the pull. I was talking about the push rather 
than the pull. 

As to your first point, I think it involves many issues. The question 
as I recall it was whether or not there should be some control of migra- 
tion. I would say that a national policy on migration would be in- 
volved in that. The first thing that troubles me is I happen to be a 
Civil Libertarian, and I am very much disturbed when you begin to 
tell people where they are going to move and decide who is going to tell 
them to move. If I have the authority to decide, I wouldn’t be too much 
disturbed, but I wouldn’t like anybody else to have it. [Laughter] 

A second thing worries me a little about this. I have been doing 
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some work in the Appalachian Mountains areas. Some of the people 
there have a great penchant for advocating the development of local 
industry so that people would stay. There are several difficulties. The 
first is a purely financial one. I think it took 60 million dollars to build 
a plant which employs 1,200 people. They have got about a million 
excess population in this area, and, even for an ex-New Dealer, this is 
difficult to put in figures. 

An additional problem, of course, is that anybody who builds a plant 
nowadays does so with great concern for automation. This means that 
a plant now absorbs much less man power per dollar than it did ever 
before in history. 

A third difficulty, if you look at these problems as national issues, 
is that if you do not have a movement of people, excess populations, as we 
are begining to see now in West Virginia, will be found in states that 
are least able to provide the ordinary basic necessities for the support 
of people, or you will have industries going in that will not assume their 
part of the burden of providing good social services. 

If we are given a choice, I would prefer to take the risks in free 
movement. I would go along with you this far, sir, as to say that we 
do need a tremendous expansion of our information on population. We 
should be analyzing this now. In fact, one of the things we are talking 
about doing in the Foundation is studying to discover the economic 
opportunities of various areas, what the labor demand is going to be in 
the future. To make these economic projections, as Lou Winnick so 
rightfully points out, is fraught with difficulties and dangers. But even 
if our projections are only estimates or guesses, we will be better off if 
we have a good base of knowledge upon which to rest them and as 
many facts as possible to indicate where the desirable movements might 
be. 

Let me conclude by saying that 4 beautiful example of this has been 
the work done by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico during the last 
decade in encouraging Puerto Ricans to go to places other than New 
York City. I am sure that if the terminus of the aircraft had been in 
Chicago rather than in New York, we would have had an entirely dif- 
ferent pattern of that migration, for the existing pattern was based on 
accident, rather than on economic foundations. 

Mr. Bernarp GELLIis: I am a member. I would like to ask Dr. 
Weaver whether he doesn’t think that the bad behavior of some of our 
city officials about which we read in the newspapers has an influence 
upon the people who live in the slums, a moral influence upon them. 
Wouldn’t it be better if a good example were set by city officials gen- 
erally, starting with the Building Department, the Real Estate Depart- 
ment, the Police Department, and down the line? 

Dr. WeAvER: You are asking me in effect if I am not against sin. 
[Laughter] The answer is obvious. 

I add two observations, however. I would agree with everything that 
you say, but first I do want to point out one thing which I think we 
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don’t often realize. In New York with its vast city government, we have 
a much better government than most people give us credit for. There 
is a book by Sayre and Kaufman, a tremendous volume of a thousand 
pages, which documents this very, very well and will be out very shortly. 
I worked in the state of New York, and let me tell you that there are 
other parts in the state where some awfully peculiar things happen that 
never get the light of day. 

The other thing I want to say is that one of the prices we pay for 
having several good newspapers in New York is that these things come 
to light. 

It is true that publicity about corruption discourages the people. For 
example, all of this talk about open gambling and this type of thing 
certainly destroys the respect of the youngsters for police in the first 
instance, and/or authority in general. They become rather cynical about 
the fact that everybody has an angle. It is also true, however, that this 
is the way a city evolves. We get better government by constantly ex- 
posing the places where we are weak. In the long run I would rather 
have that exposé with the dangers that are involved than not to have it. 
One of the ways of minimizing misgovernment is to publicize it. 

Mr. Grass: I am associated with R. H. Macy & Company in plan- 
ning activities. 

In the course of the discussions here, various areas were mentioned, 
each one with somewhat different emphasis. A great deal was said 
about Manhattan. Another area that was singled out was the core or 
the central business district. At the same time reference was made to 
the city, meaning the five boroughs. Staten Island was singled out for 
future industrial development. 

We spoke of the metropolis, we spoke of the region. It seems to me 
that each of these areas has its own problems, and that there is a need 
to differentiate between different parts of the region such as those in 
which economic activities are of prime importance and those in which 
residential, educational, recreational activities, etc. are of prime im- 
portance. 

For that reason I wonder whether Dr. Winnick, in view of his back- 
ground with the City Planning Commission and probably with zoning, 
could tell us if persons engaged in zoning activities today are taking 
adequate account of the different functions of different areas and if New 
York City’s zoning activities are sufficiently integrated with the zoning 
activities or planning for other parts of the region. 

Dr. Winnick: Your second question is the easier one to answer. How 
well are the zoning ordinances of the city codrdinated with the zoning 
ordinances of the rest of the region? The answer is not very well. 
There is no mechanism for such coérdination. 

On the logic of zoning, and I speak now for the city’s zoning program, 
you must remember that zoning ordinances are only a narrow control. 
A zoning ordinance says many “nos.” It lists a lot of things that can’t 
be done. An area can be zoned for one type of activity and be restricted 
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from another, for example, zoned for industry with housing kept out, 
but there is nothing to assure that the industry for which you have zoned 
the area will come into it. 

I think that professional zoners and city planners are very conscious of 
rational principles when they make their map designations and apply 
their standards for given areas. They will not zone Staten Island very 
freely for 19-story apartment houses. They are well aware that this is an 
open-land area where the city may reclaim a good deal of acreage for 
parks and recreation. 

The movement of residents between the city and the outer rings was 
as selective a phenomenon as the movement of industry, motivated almost 
by the same basic requirement. The people who clung to the city just 
like the industries which clung to the city were those whose activities 
were not seriously affected by a shortage of land. 


There are two tests of good zoning, in my opinion. Frist, zoning must 
not place obstacles in the way of the necessary and natural distribution 
of people; second, zoning certainly must say no to that type of move- 
ment in which a small minority of people or industries seek their own 
objectives in a way that interferes with the aspirations of the great mass 
of people. 

Mr. Grass: I did emphasize zoning more than I intended to do. I 
was thinking not only of zoning, but also of other governmental activities 
such as the location and construction of highways. Do you think that 
public authorities pay enough attention to a general or ideal pattern 
of land use in the region? It is true, as you say, that people seek their 
own benefit, but the provision of new facilities such as highways changes 
the way in which they do so. Thus it is within the power of govern- 
ment to make changes that will conform with more desirable development 
of the region. : 

Dr. Winnick: There are no principles for making a coherent plan 
for the region or even for New York City as a political unit. There are 
good reasons for this. One would need the wisdom of Solomon to 
make a comprehensive plan, for how can one reconcile all the conflicting 
objectives, each one worthy in itself? How does one say, “I would like a 
city which has very low density and lots of green space and at the same 
time a city where rents are low enough for people to afford decent 
housing”? There is a clash between these two goals. One has to make 
some kind of balance, and one fumbles in trying to make it. We erect a 
third tube to the Lincoln Tunnel for the express purpose of facilitating a 
traffic flow to the city and the indirect effect is to produce a further 
outflow of middle-class families from New York, which can be claimed 
as a negative result. 

Miss MARGARET ArpREY: I am a member, and Chairman of the 
Board of the Committee Against Discrimination in Housing in Hartford. 
I have two questions. The first is like the one asked before of Dr. 
Winnick. It concerns his remark about the area of office buildings and 
his statement that the metropolis would be helped by keeping the office 
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buildings in the city. In Connecticut, however, where we have regional 
planning for the district around the Capitol, we discovered that the move 
of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company out of the city 
of Hartford has actually increased the metropolitan character of the 
city of Hartford. With regional planning, this could be done even in 
an area such as you have in New York. I wonder if you would discuss 
this a bit more. 

Then I have a question to ask of, or a comment to make to, Dr. 
Weaver about laws against discrimination in housing. Having lived in 
New York State for six years, I know the great difference between the 
metropolitan area and upstate. Yet I believe that the only way to make 
progress against discrimination in housing is by passing and enforcing 
a state-wide law. The law itself will educate people and it can be ap- 
plied in schemes of urban renewal and redevelopment. In Connecticut, 
we have just passed a state-wide law and we are sure that it will work. 
Will Dr. Weaver discuss this question of state-wide legislation? 

Dr. Winnick: I agree that office-building in the outer ring of the 
city is a way of relieving congestion at the center. But I do not 
believe that the outer ring is the most popular or the best location for 
offices. Look at British experience where ambitious postwar plans called 
for decongestion of the City of London by extensive office construction in 
the outer belts. The scheme was a total failure. 

The instance you gave—and I could give other examples—was that 
of a firm that owned its own building without renting space to other 
firms. Connecticut General can put its building wherever it wishes. But 
this is exceptional. The most common form of office-building use in this 
country is that in which a speculative investor seeks multiple tenants. 
The building has to be in a place where the demand for office space is 
concentrated. 

Dr. Weaver: I, too, shall be brief. I agree entirely that legislation 
is terribly important. We have gotten away from the sophistry in the 
remark that you can’t legislate prejudice away. We are not legislating 
prejudice away, but we are legislating discriminatory acts away and very 
often this changes attitudes as well. 

As Robert Merton pointed out some time ago, men do not always dis- 
criminate because of prejudice, but sometimes because of social pres- 
sures they feel and because of what they think to be their correct réle 
in a particular situation. 

I agree heartily, too, that effective legislation must be state-wide. 
This morning’s discussion points out that fair housing practices in the 
central city are subject to great limitations, both psychologically and in 
practice, unless the suburbs cut away from their prestige emphasis upon 
homogeneity of color. If the suburbs are the places of prestige and if 
part of that prestige rests on exclusiveness, then the residents of the cen- 
tral city will oppose legislation or other steps toward equality of housing 
opportunities in the central city. 


I suggest three reasons why there should be equal opportunity in 
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housing. First, involuntary residential segregation negates the free enter- 
prise system if a dollar in a black hand does not buy as much of a major 
consumer good as a dollar in a white hand. 

Secondly, discrimination in housing complicates the problem of slum 
clearance. When you clear the slums you must rehouse the people. 
As Lou Winnick pointed out, if you are going to rehouse them in the 
central city, on high-cost land, it is uneconomic both in terms of money 
cost and in terms of the best use of available land. 

Thirdly, discrimination makes it more difficult to raise the level of 
housing in general which is one of the objectives of urban renewal. To 
attain this objective, you should have the most efficient use of all parts 
of your housing supply. There is only one way—free competition for 
all elements of the population. 

Mrs. Drew: Did Dr. Fitch imply that he would like to get all the 
motor cars out of New York if he could? Would it not be hard on the 
increasing number of older persons in our population unless, of course, 
public transportation is made a little easier to use? 

Dr. Fitcu: I will give an oblique answer to your question. I agree 
with Dr. Winnick that horse-drawn traffic, if it had grown like auto- 
mobile traffic, might have created an even worse clutter than we now 
have in New York. Since it didn’t happen, however, the point is purely 
hypothetical. I certainly did not mean to argue that one should move 
exclusively on foot even in a central district. What I meant is that a 
truly coherent plan would provide for the almost complete isolation of 
pedestrian traffic from vehicular traffic, especially if the street as a 
whole is to be redeemed and restored to its historic réle. 

It has been suggested, for example, that the surface on the whole of 
Manhattan Island be turned over to automobiles and a mezzanine be 
built for pedestrians. This is quite practical in terms of the forces 
involved. But there are many ways of attaining the end of a really 
complete separation of pedestrians and vehicles. Obviously this would 
be expensive—anything we do is expensive—but I don’t think it would 
be nearly so expensive as what we are currently doing. 

The diurnal movement of people coming into the city in the morning 
and going home at night is a totally different matter. I think it cannot 
be handled except by rapid mass transport. It cannot be done by indi- 
vidual automobiles. 

So you see there are two aspects to the problem. One is how you 
get inside the central city and the other is what you do when you get 
there. 

CHamMan Goopricu: I think this last question and answer give us 
a good transition to the afternoon’s session. You will notice that the 
question of improving mobility within the metropolis is the subject of one 
of the papers to be presented this afternoon. 

I wish to thank very warmly the speakers who have given us such a 
good morning, and I now declare an adjournment until 2:15 P.M. when 


the meeting will take up the general topic of “Increasing the Effective- 
ness of the Metropolis”. 
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INCREASING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
THE METROPOLIS 


INTRODUCTION 
HENRY C. ALEXANDER, Presiding 


Chairman of the Board, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


as Chairman this afternoon. I have been associated with 

a number of banking colleagues who have taken part in 
the affairs of the Academy. There is quite a long list of them, 
so it is a great privilege for me to be here, and I want to thank 
the officers, particularly Dr. Kirk, and others who asked me to 
come. 

I think it is a special pleasure for me because the subject is 
one about which I know nothing. That makes me feel at ease 
and very free to be present here on this platform. 

I do live in a metropolis. I think the metropolises have prob- 
lems. I can feel them as I come from my office downtown to 
midtown. They are always an excuse for my being a little late. 
Nevertheless I have had the privilege of living in New York for 
about thirty-five years. Before that I lived in a small town in 
Tennessee, quite a contrast. But each one, whether it has 10,000 
or 8 million, seems to have the problems of the metropolis. 

I had one experience in dealing with the problem here in New 
York City. One of our speakers this afternoon will certainly 
remember it. It was in 1933 when the City of New York was in 
great financial difficulty. Its credit appeared to be exhausted. 
Its notes filled the coffers of the New York City banks. Jimmy 
Walker had gone out as Mayor. Mr. O’Brien was Mayor. The 
great financial crisis was on. It was a matter of meeting the pay- 
rolls of the city within a few days. A number of banks were 
called together. At that time I was a young lawyer. I had the 
job of representing the banks and setting up what became known 
as the Bankers’ Agreement of 1933. It worked. 

About a year later Mr. La Guardia and Mr. Berle came in. 


| ae and Gentlemen: I am honored to be invited to act 
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They lived under that agreement for a few years, but it was a 
time of very great financial crisis for the city. 

It was a very exciting time. The city was represented by Mr. 
Samuel Unterrheyer, a very distinguished lawyer, who you will 
remember always wore an orchid. He was 70-odd. I was 30. 
We held the Board of Estimate in session all night and finally 
at three o’clock in the morning the agreement was signed. 

A couple of years ago I began another experience in city 
problems. A few of us who spend most of our time in lower 
Manhattan organized a group that is now known as the Down- 
town Lower Manhattan Association. We thought we would 
study the problems of that area—traffic, building codes—and we 
have been doing that. We have made certain suggestions and 
pronouncements about how to make life in that part of town 
more pleasant, and I might say more profitable. 

However, we didn’t need to do much about that because a 
group came down from Harvard. They looked the situation 
over, and they said, “Well, things look all right to us for the next 
25 years.” That is all we count on down in Wall Street, 25 years, 
so we all feel very relaxed now that Harvard has spoken. 
[Laughter] I am not sure that we will abandon our studies, 
however, and rely entirely on Harvard. We intend to pursue 
our problems downtown. 

Our first speaker is a man whose career demonstrates that if 
you can write well enough and effectively enough about a sub- 
ject, you are likely to be called on to do something about it. 

Mr. Martin L. Millspaugh, after graduating from the Wood- 
row Wilson School of Public and International Affairs at Prince- 
ton, followed his study of metropolitan problems by way of the 
route of practical journalism. His articles have appeared in the 
professional journals and in books as well as in newspapers, and 
they have won him a reputation for depth and knowledge in the 
field of urban renewal and city planning. In 1957 he was se- 
lected to head the newly formed Office of Program Planning and 
Development in the Urban Renewal Administration. 

Thus from his native Columbus, Ohio, and his adopted City 
of Baltimore, Mr. Millspaugh went to Washington. With his 
dual background first as critic and observer and currently as 
planner and doer, he will speak to us today on the subject of 
“Objectives and Criteria of Urban Renewal”. 
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OBJECTIVES AND CRITERIA OF URBAN RENEWAL 


MARTIN MILLSPAUGH 


Assistant Commissioner for Program Planning and Development 
Urban Renewal Administration 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 


ond half of the twentieth century in America will be an 

Age of Urban Transformation—“urban” because the domi- 
nant social, political and economic fact of American life today 
is the accelerating urbanization of our culture; “transformation” 
because the cities of today are clearly inadequate to accom- 
modate this phenomenon. There is no need to document the 
population explosion, the flight to the suburbs, or even the 
decline of the central city. Our urban areas are being trans- 
formed before our eyes, and the only question is whether we 
will learn to control the forces we have set in motion, and 
mold a new urban structure that will be more hospitable to 
human needs and aspirations; or whether we will ultimately 
have to submit to urban claustrophobia, bankruptcy and decay. 

More and more urban Americans of different levels and walks 
of life are turning to urban renewal for at least part of the 
answer. This is a characteristically American prescription for 
the diseases of the aging city—a pragmatic collection of public 
policies, which are designed to break down the rigidities of the 
urban environment and to enable the private economy to re- 
spond freely to our vision of the city beautiful. Urban renewal 
promises something for almost everyone, and therein lies its 
strength and, perhaps at this stage, its weakness. 

The antecedents of urban renewal go back at least to the 
1930’s, when the public housing program was formed to replace 
slums with decent, safe and sanitary dwellings, and when city 
planning was first beginning to acquire the self-consciousness of 
a profession. In the 1940's, the state redevelopment statutes 
wrought a bloodless revolution in the law of property rights, 
by permitting public agencies to acquire slum property by 
eminent domain, to clear and assemble the land, and to dispose 
of it to a new private owner who agreed to put it to the use 


Tones is no longer any need to demonstrate that the sec- 
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determined to be best for the community as a whole. In order 
for the land to be sold at a fair market price, a large write-down 
had to be absorbed by public subsidy, and in the Housing Act 
of 1949, Congress recognized that this job of slum clearance was 
too costly for the cities to accomplish alone. The federal govern- 
‘ment undertook to pay two thirds of the net cost. 

Meanwhile, in several cities there were those who rejected 
the subsidy method, and argued that property owners could be 
induced to rehabilitate the slums themselves, by strict enforce- 
ment of the housing, health and sanitation codes that had long 
lain dormant on the municipal law books. The two schools of 
slum-fighting—the clearance school and the rehabilitation school 
—were competitive, and for a time a city felt constrained to 
choose between them, with the choice dependent, in some cases, 
on whether liberal or conservative thinking predominated in 
the community. Ultimately it became apparent, however, that 
neither school could do the job alone: that clearance and re- 
development are too slow and costly to overcome the backlog 
of slums and at the same time keep pace with the unchecked 
formation of new blight, and that code enforcement alone can- 
not save a neighborhood if obvious hazards are not cleared out, 
and if public facilities are not raised to an acceptable modern 
standard. 

The President’s Advisory Committee on Government Housing 
Policies and Programs brought the two rival armies into the 
same camp in 1953. This was a remarkable thing—a milestone. 
Sitting around the same table, the liberals and conservatives of 
slum fighting developed a remarkable program which managed 
to satisfy both elements of opinion, by providing for “Federal 
assistance to help communities help themselves attack the prob- 
lem of the spread of slums at every stage of urban decay.” 
Specifically, this called for the use of both clearance and re- 
habilitation to the extent that each one is needed in a project 
area—to restore the structures that can be salvaged, and to clear 
those that cannot—along with the construction of public im- 
provements and facilities that are needed to create a suitable 
environment for modern urban living. The Committee also 
recognized that mortgage financing has to be available before a 
neighborhood can be restored, rather than afterward; so a new 
program of FHA mortgage insurance was recommended, to per- 
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mit appraisals to be based on the conditions that will exist after 
the urban renewal plan has been carried out. The Committee 
gave its packaged program a new name, to distinguish it from the 
competitive ideologies of the past, and urban renewal was born 
in the Housing Act of 1954. 

I believe it is necessary to review at least this much of the 
history, in order to appreciate the public acceptance that urban 
renewal has enjoyed since Congress adopted the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s recommendations almost intact. This program re- 
tained the appeal of slum clearance, with its opportunity to 
bulldoze the most noxious slums, to create large new taxable 
values, and to create from a clean slate a portion of the city 
of tomorrow. At the same time, the concept of urban renewal 
struck a responsive chord in the minds of vast numbers of home- 
owners, who had sunk their savings into aging neighborhoods, 
and who could see the first hope of rescue from the inroads of 
blight. Now the city could apply “spot clearance” to eliminate 
the obvious hazards and the pockets of decay, while conserving 
and rehabilitating the values that had made the neighborhood 
worth while. 

The Housing Act of 1954 laid the ground work for another 
trend that has just now begun to indicate its potential mag- 
nitude. This came about through the extension of redevelop- 
ment and renewal subsidies to areas that were not predomi- 
nantly residential either before or after clearance. For several 
years there was only minor interest in this type of project, but 
then business interests everywhere began to be truly alarmed 
about the sickness of the central business districts of American 
cities. The possibility of rebuilding central business districts 
through urban renewal became obvious, and the program ac- 
quired another large and powerful group of adherents, who 
had been out of the picture previously. The Housing Act of 
1959 has reached in still another direction, by providing spe- 
cial benefits in cases where an urban renewal project serves to 
eliminate blight from the environment of an urban university. 
The forces of higher education—a few of whom were always 
in the vanguard of the urban renewal movement—are now be- 
ginning to come aboard in large and imposing numbers. Today 
there is almost no major public or private interest group that 
does not endorse the use of public subsidies for urban renewal. 
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If this is the case, it would appear that there must be general 
agreement on the objectives of urban renewal. Certainly there 
is agreement on the things that urban renewal is designed to 
get rid of: the wretched homes and suffocating neighborhoods 
in which thousands of families are still forced to live; the threat 
of blight in substantial neighborhoods where middle-class fami- 
lies have their savings invested; the traffic congestion that wastes 
time and money for every one using the urban machinery and 
adds tension and frustration to the simplest movement from 
one part to another; the flight of private dollars from the urban 
market place and the resulting decline in public revenues, 
until the public sector can no longer pay for the services and 
facilities that are needed to attract private dollars; above all, 
perhaps, the sheer ugliness of the city—the fear and loathing, 
whether conscious or subconscious, with which we enter ever- 
widening sectors of the city we used to know and love. 

This is the negative side of our objectives—the conditions 
we all agree must be eliminated—and the appeal of the effort 
to eliminate them has boomed urban renewal into a $2 billion 
program with 750 projects receiving federal assistance in more 
than 400 cities. But this is only the first phase of urban renewal 
—the negative phase—the phase of getting projects under way, 
of clearing out or otherwise eliminating the intolerable condi- 
tions of the past. Now we have reached a plateau, and the sec- 
ond phase is looming in front of us—the phase of creating the 
new uses, the new buildings and the new values in the projects 
we have planned. A number of cities in the vanguard have 
already entered this phase, and dozens of projects are demon- 
strating that this second phase of urban renewal is no idle 
dream, but on a national scale the program is just reaching the 
point where we have to show that urban renewal will provide 
the variety of benefits that its supporters have expected it to. 

At this point it becomes clear that a single project cannot be 
all things to all men. While there is widespread agreement on 
the things a project is designed to get rid of, there can be sharp 
disagreement on the positive ends that the renewed area will 
serve. If the objective is to obtain the highest and best eco- 
nomic use of cleared land, it may be fruitless to expect new 
housing to be built at prices the low or lower-middle income 
family can pay. If the objective is to provide public open space, 
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to uplift the spirit of the city dweller, it is impossible to provide 
the maximum increase in taxable values at the same time. If the 
purpose is to clear slum housing so that middle-class families 
can be enticed back from the suburbs, it is useless to expect the 
slum families to stand up and cheer. If the objective is to create 
the carefully planned city of the future, there will be no place 
for the variety that results from thousands of undisciplined pri- 
vate decisions. 

In short, the objectives of an urban renewal project will often 
represent a choice between competing alternatives, each of which 
is backed by worthy motives. In every city, there may be a 
few areas where the renewal opportunities are obvious, and the 
choice is relatively simple. It becomes much more difficult as a 
city’s program probes deeper into the “grey area”. If the experts 
make the decisions on objectives behind closed doors, they are 
acting at their own risk, because later on they will need the 
understanding and the support of the community in carrying 
out their plans. 

Among other things, the community should understand that 
an urban renewal project can eliminate obnoxious conditions, 
but urban renewal in itself does not eliminate the motivation 
that produced those conditions. Tenements, for instance, did 
not come about because all landlords are evil men; they came 
about largely because overcrowded structures on which nothing 
is spent for maintenance are more profitable than other real 
estate investments. The breakdown of urban transportation 
can be traced not only to the automobile, but to the way we 
feel about automobiles. So long as we all want to drive into the 
city every day, regardless of the delays and frustrations and the 
really exorbitant cost, mass transportation and rapid transit may 
be fighting a losing battle. So long as the suburban munici- 
palities succeed in remaining separate from the central city, and 
so long as our standard of living creates a demand for an ever 
higher level of municipal services, the city will have to provide 
those services from revenues produced within a static geographi- 
cal area. Finally, so long as we accept the lesson of our past 
experience—that cities are just naturally ugly—we will not exert 
the effort required to make them otherwise. 

If there is a moral in this, it is simply that the processes of 
urban renewal will succeed only to the extent that they reflect 
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the purposes of the people who will use the renewed areas. 
Code enforcement, to cite one example, rarely produces lasting 
results in areas of highly transient rental housing, because the 
profit motive works unceasingly in the opposite direction. When 
it comes to discovering motivations such as this in the 
‘community, a local urban renewal administrator can get no 
help from a federal directive—not much help from the ex- 
pertise of his planning and real estate staffs. The physical and 
economic feasibility of a project can be diagnosed by tech- 
nicians, but we don’t yet have technicians who are qualified to 
determine the social feasibility. There is one time-tested method, 
and that is to use the decision-making mechanism of the local 
democratic process—politics, if you will. It is no accident that 
the Housing Act requires the local governing body to approve 
an urban renewal plan before federal loans and grants can be 
made available. 

To put the urban renewal process squarely in the stream of 
local democratic decisions may require some adjustment in our 
thinking with respect to three principal ingredients: 

First, the political executive—the mayor or his counterpart— 
should realize that urban renewal is an organic process, and not 
simply a series of projects conceived on a high plane of abstrac- 
tion and executed by fiat. Before the complex details of any 
project can be worked out, the executive may need a decision 
or commitment from almost every department and commission 
in City Hall, from private real estate, building and banking 
interests, from architecture, design and engineering specialists, 
from social workers, politicians, policemen and public housing 
managers. If the local urban renewal program is administered 
by an independent authority, close attention must be paid to 
see that none of these details is overlooked. If, on the other 
hand, the local program is administered as a normal function 
of city government, there is less chance that decisions will be 
made in a vacuum, and the project can hardly stray too far 
beyond the limits of public consent. 

Second, the réle of the planner should be clarified. Too 
often, the planner has been expected to make the decision on 
what is going to happen, rather than create the design of what 
can happen if the public wants it badly enough. The planner 
can hardly, in his design for an urban place, anticipate all the 
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motivations that will enter into the execution of the plan. The 
planner is the expert who collects and analyzes the pertinent 
facts, adds the intangible factors that must be taken into con- 
sideration, and synthesizes the whole into recognizable objec- 
tives on which the community can make its decision. He should 
identify the alternatives, and their consequences, and he should 
recommend the alternative that he believes will produce the 
best results. He should not be required to make the final de- 
cision, however. That would require him to determine only 
what conforms to the public mood of the moment. If the 
planner’s designs are never changed, he is not shooting high 
enough. 

Third, the channels of information and expression should be 
opened and kept open between the political executive, the 
planner and the citizen whose purposes are to be served. This 
involves several levels of activity. There must be city-wide 
citizen understanding of an urban renewal program, and sup- 
port for its objectives, because urban renewal projects can set 
the pattern for large areas of a city for fifty years or more to 
come. Even more compelling is the case of a slum clearance 
project, where community-wide objectives must be strong and 
good enough to justify the hardship that is inevitably caused. 
There are city-wide groups who can express community-wide 
interests from business, social, cultural or political points of view. 
These groups have sometimes failed to develop community-wide 
objectives in the past, because no community-wide plans have 
been presented to them. This vacuum is being filled, thanks 
to the growth of master planning, and more recently to the 
emphasis on community-wide programming for urban renewal. 

Even more important, perhaps, than community-wide sup- 
port and understanding is the expression of neighborhood senti- 
ment on issues that affect the neighborhood itself. Here the 
administrator’s task is a delicate one: to bring the planner and 
the homeowner together—the homeowner to say what he wants, 
and the planner to say what is possible. The result, if com- 
munication is successfully established, will be a plan that private 
citizens will be willing to invest in, to sacrifice for, and to pro- 
tect against future inroads of blight. It takes a lot of hard work 
to organize a neighborhood group for this purpose, and to show 
the members how they can fight their own battles against blight 
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in their spare time. But once organized and trained, such 
groups can prove to be powerful allies for any one who has the 
city’s best interests at heart. In short, they can restore vitality 
to the democratic process in the metropolis, by providing a 
forum where every man has a voice in the decisions that most 
closely concern him and his family. 

And so, if the average man in the average neighborhood 
knows what he wants his neighborhcod to be like, and if he 
knows how to use the democratic political machinery to get it, 
the objectives of an urban renewal program can be in tune with 
the needs, purposes and aspirations of the human beings who 
must use the urban machinery. If we move in this direction, ou1 
horizons will be limited only by our demands. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN ALEXANDER: Thank you, Mr. Millspaugh. I think you 
gave the answer. The problem is very large, but the average man will 
be the one to answer it after it has been clearly presented, and by and 
large the average man will find the right answer to it. Thank you, Mr. 
Millspaugh for your very interesting address. 

Our next speaker, like our first, is a man who is currently right in 
the thick of the problem of the metropolis. 

Mr. Henry Fagin was until last year, I believe, the Executive Director 
of the Regional Planning Association, an organization having to do with 
the study and planning of what you might call the New York Com- 
munity and some 20-odd surrounding counties. 

Last summer he left, at least for a time, that position and became 
head of the very important Penn-Jersey Transportation Study. That is 
a project that is designed to study the nine or ten counties in the Phila- 
delphia-Camden area and to plan their future for the next twenty-five 
years. No doubt Mr. Fagin will tell us more about that project. I hope 
he will. 

To handle these problems that he has had and now has, he prepared 
himself by going to Columbia University, studied architecture and plan- 
ning, graduated there, received his Bachelor’s degree and later his 
Master’s degree. A few years ago he took off a year and went out to 
the University of California at Berkeley, where he held a professorship 
in Political Science. 

He is going to clarify for us today this whole subject of “Improving 
Mobility Within the Metropolis”. We look forward to that answer, 
Mr. Fagin. 
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IMPROVING MOBILITY WITHIN THE METROPOLIS 


HENRY FAGIN 


Executive Director, Penn-Jersey Transportation Study 


today in our common search for an understanding of the 

metropolis. A new phase in this search was launched a half- 
dozen years ago when Columbia University chose the metropolis 
to be a major focus of scholarly attention as part of the bicen- 
tennial celebrations. An ambivalence in attitudes toward the 
metropolis marked the bicentennial. One group of distin- 
guished speakers gave the feeling that the Metropolis, literally 
the Mother City, was being decently buried forever. Another 
group suggested that she would live again. The future metro- 
politan réle would fall, so to speak, to her offspring in her out- 
skirts. They noted that the suburbs were where things urban 
were happening. 

Metropolis no longer would mean the mother city as distin- 
guished from the hinterland, but the urban complex as a whole. 
The word metropolis had joined a distinguished company of 
twin words with the same sound that mean opposite things— 
words like cleave, which means to separate or to cling together, 
raze, which means to erect or demolish, and root, which means 
both to uproot and to take root. Metropolis was given a new 
lease on life in its new meaning. Many of us use it now to de- 
note a whole urban entity comprising the center city districts, 
the suburban rings, and the outer fringes. 

My part today is to reflect on a particular problem of this 
larger urban entity: “improving mobility within the metrop- 
olis”’. Were this an audience primarily of professional planners 
or transportation engineers, this topic would have set off some 
thinking about the fascinating technological difficulties we have 
been encountering in our $3 million, 9-county Penn-Jersey Trans- 
portation Study. We struggle for ways of interpreting the strange 


[': deeply honored by the invitation to share this platform 
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new language uttered by our chattering electric accounting 
machines and roguishly winking electronic computers. We re- 
call the mystery of that early form of IBM card, the player piano, 
and we wish that the output of the modern, soundless Ampico, 
IBM 650, were equally harmonious and intelligible! We scurry 
about the field for data to feed its insatiable appetite for neatly 
punched cards, and await the miraculous output of calculated 
numbers and coded letters with more than a little apprehension. 
Will we be capable of understanding what the machines are 
capable of saying? 

To a technical audience a technical talk of inputs and outputs, 
of simulation and mathematical models, would be in order. The 
requirement this afternoon is a much more challenging one: to 
ponder the significance of movement, to see the several levels at 
which it must be approached, to face metropolitan transporta- 
tion in the context of metropolitan policy in the large. 


First, however, I will say a few things about the technological 
aspects of transportation improvement, for the benefit of some 
who may have come here with a curiosity about whether to hold 
onto New York Central or switch to Greyhound Bus bonds. I 
shall devote just a few paragraphs to some truths I hold to be 
self-evident about the technological future of metropolitan 
transportation. These observations, I grant, are not all accept- 
able to all of my professional colleagues; but they should appeal 
to this audience which is surely of a more practical turn of mind. 
Here are some eight predictions. I trust you will agree with 
them—and so I shall not argue them at all. 


One: metropolitan transportation is indivisible. It will be 
recognized as a problem in systems design. In future metropoli- 
tan networks, the several modes of transportation will be used 
in combination—rail and rubber, not rail or rubber; mass trans- 
port and individual transport, not transit or private vehicles; 
rail freight and trucks and aircargo and pipe lines and ships— 
all of them. I’m not speaking of course of the truly obsolete 
modes—the horse trolley, the chariot, the ark, and the foot. 


Two: the fast-moving vehicle and the pedestrian belong in 
different leagues. They will be thoroughly insulated from each 
other. They will be able to meet only where necessary to enable 
the pedestrian to become a rider or a rider to become a pedes- 
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trian—but not where the pedestrian can become a corpse. The 
sidewalk alongside the roadway will join the dodo. Do you 
know that a whole district in the heart of London is being re- 
built with sidewalks a flight up from the street level? Right now, 
temporary signs block the stairs leading up because the connect- 
ing bridges have not yet been completed. The signs read “To 
the Sidewalk—Pedestrians Prohibited”. They remind one of a 
roadside warning in Mount Kisco which says, “Beware! Pedes- 
trians Walking”. 

I had the very good fortune to be a University Fellow at 
Columbia in the 1930’s. I recall how much less useful 116th 
Street was when we had to fight traffic to cross. Also interesting 
to recall is the fact that outdoor plazas like John Jay Quadrangle 
and the terraces alongside the Chapel are a whole level above 
Amsterdam Avenue. They very well would fit the London con- 
cept. Morningside Heights, Inc., recently developed several 
huge blocks west of Amsterdam across the avenue from where 
Morningside Park curves in from the east. I have wondered if 
Amsterdam should not have been bridged in the manner of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive. What an opportunity to bring 
the park all the way over to Broadway by using the second floor 
level for walks and grass and trees! Parks belong above—park- 
ing belongs below. As a matter of fact, this idea is now being 
realized a few blocks to the south where Columbia’s new Law 
School campus will be connected to the main campus by a 
pedestrian terrace spanning Amsterdam. Mr. Alexander, are 
your designers too impractical in downtown Manhattan to do 
the same? 

Three: automation, which is eliminating human error in the 
control of the vertical elevator, will take over horizontally mov- 
ing vehicles. Within our time, remote computer-regulated con- 
trol will guide the flow of vehicles along the electronic grooves of 
the arterial highway system as well as along the tracks of the 
rail systems. 

Four: inventions will produce vehicles capable of circulating 
around areas of low density to pick up or leave passengers, but 
capable also of remote-controlled driverless safe movement at 
high speeds on arterial routes. As a first step, across-the-platform 


transfer from local bus to trunk-line vehicle will soon be com- 
mon. 
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Five: we will lose our faith in the infallibility of genial 
authoritarians—I mean port authoritarians—who in public 
speeches glamorize and glorify the love affair of the American 
and his auto, men whose reputations and powers have been in- 
separably linked with tolls and fares—including world fairs. Of 
“course it is hard to really dislike the Port of Authority—as I’ve 
heard it called. After winding through the approach ramps on 
the way in this morning we came to the booth manned by Officer 
A. Pretzel. And right in front of him was a sign reading, “‘Alter- 
nate Feed”! Adolf Berle was present when I once had the happy 
thought that the crucial fiscal battle of this tristate metropolis 
should be called: “For whom the bridge tolls!” 

Six: we will some day acquire needed rights of way for future 
roads in unbuilt areas before the buildings are built. The Cali- 
fornia revolving fund for advance acquisition eventually will be 
hailed in the East as a contribution to our culture at least as 
worthy of importation as Disneyland—for the Eastern version of 
which I understand advance acquisition was arranged in the 
Bronx. 

Seven: sometime after the installation of pay-as-you-watch TV 
will enable us to watch what we wish, rather than wish what we 
watch—which is the present purpose of TV—that last great re- 
maining captive audience, the motorist, will rebel. The bill- 
board will vanish from the free gaze of the passer-by. Special 
zoning districts, however, will be created for enclosed billboard 
courts. A dime in the turnstile will get you in. 

Eight: the public will demand discrimination in the use of 
the highways. They will insist on the extension of a sensible 
policy that has been quietly applied for a long time with little 
fuss at the Lincoln Tunnel plazas. In the rush hour, if a bus 
full of riders comes along, the police route it ahead of a line 
of passenger cars carrying 1.4 passengers each that got to the 
plaza first. A point 4 passenger is one who lend-leases his seat in 
a car pool. This principle will next be applied to selected ex- 
press lanes along stretches of the arterial system in the vicinity 
of cities. At certain places and times in the day when congestion 
threatens the free flow of mass transportation by bus, private 
cars will be kept out of bus lanes. Along city avenues in con- 


gested city districts, too, curb lanes will be reserved for buses 
during peak hours. 
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I believe that significant improvement of movement in the 
metropolis will come from the development and application of 
these simple, largely technological, ideas—and other better ideas 
which will come to us readily enough when the time is ripe to 
apply them. But first you must solve a most fundamental prob- 
lem to which I now turn in the second half of my remarks. 


This problem is how to raise the setting of metropolitan 
transportation policy from the province of the technician to the 
realm of high metropolitan politics. It is truly remarkable to 
trace the inexorable series of steps which has led hard-bitten 
highway engineers to revolutionize their whole approach to 
metropolitan transportation planning, all during the past fifteen 
years. 


Before 1944, roads were widened or by-passes were built around 
areas of congestion on the basis of accumulated complaints, field 
observations, and counts of vehicles taken on the highways. But 
the improvements frequently became overloaded by unantici- 
pated new or induced traffic almost as soon as they were com- 
pleted. Traffic previously using streets somewhat remote from 
new roads diverted itself in unexpected ways. 


In 1944 Fairbanks, Holmes, and Lynch of what is now the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads worked out a new method 
of traffic survey. They began interviewing a small sample of the 
population at their homes instead of counting cars in the field as 
the way to gain more insight into metropolitan travel demand. 
Their new survey method asked for the origin and the destina- 
tion of each trip made the previous weekday by each member of 
the household. After statistical adjustment to represent the full 
metropolitan population, these trips were then mapped as a 
myriad of straight lines each connnecting the two ends of a trip. 
The lines were entrancingly dubbed “desire lines”. Careful 
study of the clustered desire lines enabled the highway planners 
to see the patterns of linkages between small areas throughout 
the metropolis and to plan improvements accordingly. 


The next real advance came about ten years later when a 
number of engineers in a number of places began to take a 
“network” approach to the problem of predicting who would 
use what roads. This was similar as a problem to the flow of 
fluids in a connected series of pipes. Frater, working on the 
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Cleveland freeway system, was one of this group and developed 
a useful method. 

Then a tremendous leap was taken by J. Douglas Carroll, Jr.— 
the wilt-the-stilt of traffic theory—in transportation studies for 
- Detroit and Chicago. Carroll, schooled in social science and in 
city planning, took up the problem of how to determine desire 
lines for situations ten and twenty years hence. He pioneered 
in getting at future travel via future land use. That is, he de- 
veloped a method of applying factors derived from current 
origin-destination surveys to future assumed patterns of homes 
and work places. This process enabled him to simulate, or to 
approximate by means of mathematical computations, the future 
flows of traffic over planned future arterial networks serving 
assumed future patterns of metropolitan development. Carroll 
also began deriving assumptions about future land use from 
mathematical models. 

Several major advances now came in studies for Washington, 
D. C. After a land-use plan for 1980 had been developed by a 
planning consultant, the transportation engineering consultant 
was asked to design three quite different transportation plans, 
each capable of serving the needs of the 1980 land-use plan. One 
was to emphasize rail transit, the second, buses, and the third, 
the private auto. The economic and other advantages and dis- 
advantages were to be analyzed. Thus, the careful consideration 
of regional transportation alternatives was added to the evolving 
transportation planning process. Equally important was an- 
other new element of the Washington study. Consultants were 
given the job of assessing financial feasibility and recommending 
a governmental mechanism for carrying out the plan, including 
its mass transit aspects. Gulick and Fitch at the Institute of 
Public Administration made real progress in this direction. Still 
a third vital aspect of the Washington study was the involvement 
of local general governmental officials in the consideration of 
the alternatives. 

A final step (to date) was taken when Robert B. Mitchell and 
others in collaboration with the Bureau of Public Roads and 
two state highway departments planned the Penn-Jersey Trans- 
portation Study for the 9-county Camden-Philadelphia-Trenton 
Region. We are building on all the advances I have described. 
It was noted, however, that there is a logical gap in the Wash- 
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ington study: a pre-Darwinian idea about how metropolitan 
regions develop. In Washington three totally different trans- 
portation systems were designed to serve the same regional land- 
use pattern twenty years off. It is our view in Philadelphia that 
each really different transportation system, if built, would pro- 
duce a really different kind of region. Especially would this be 
so if the transportation program were an integral part of a 
bundle of public policies consistently aimed at influencing 
metropolitan change in the same general direction. 

We are designing a regional growth model capable of simulat- 
ing metropolitan change in response to various economic and 
social forces. We will be able to feed in alternative transporta- 
tion systems, one at a time, to see what distinctive regional pat- 
tern would tend to result. We will also be able to introduce 
on an alternative basis forces that would be generated by various 
public and private policies. 

Now, this approach leads to some fundamental and new ques- 
tions. Who is to decide which transportation system should be 
built? By what criteria? How much of the metropolitan in- 
come should be devoted to moving people and goods? How 
much to the improvement and expansion of the residential, in- 
dustrial, business and recreational facilities which generate the 
need to move back and forth? And how much to the other de- 
mands on the metropolitan dollar for health service, education 
and welfare? 

These issues all existed in 1944 when the inventive Public 
Roads officials worked out the concept of desire lines. But 
they hardly could have anticipated the ramified kinds of desires 
that we would eventually have to probe to plan transportation 
by a method which grew directly and I think inevitably out of 
their method. 

We have been living through a period of rapid growth in 
which metropolitan structure has been the unanticipated out- 
come of myriads of badly related or unrelated actions. A great 
many private developers, autonomous authorities, and separate 
units and levels of government have been working away, each 
with little knowledge of what the others were about to do. We 
have seen the essential efforts of the one thwarted by the con- 
structive efforts of the next. We have seen things happen that 
nobody wanted. People are beginning to ask, “Can’t we do 
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better?” and, “Who is responsible for shaping the metropolis?” 
We appear to have too many cooks, and we’re all in the soup. 
Four things are becoming crystal clear: 


(1) The metropolis exists; it is an entity; it has certain aspects 
distinct from those of the states or the localities. 

(2) The municipalities and counties that comprise the me- 
tropolis are inescapably interacting and interdependent. 
They are, as one with a lively tongue has said, “inextri- 
cably intermingled.” Our units of government will have 
to extend dramatically their means of making joint de- 
cisions and conducting joint actions in key areas and key 
functions of common concern. 

(3) The evolution of the metropolis is an important respon- 
sibility of all the levels of government that affect metro- 
politan character, growth and change. The federal, state, 
county and local governments want and warrant a hand in 
the important decisions that affect them. 

(4) We should not and will not long tolerate those destruc- 
tive cross-purposes among the participants in metropolitan 
development, public and private, which arise merely out 
of ignorance or inertia. Legitimate and indeed even 
healthy conflicts of interest within the metropolis must 
not blind us to the large areas of potential codperation 


and agreement that are inherent in the things we share in 
common. 


Now, a conclusion follows from the four propositions. It is 
that the government of the metropolis requires the invention of 
governmental instrumentalities whose essential new element will 
be their multi-level and mixed character. Their emergence is 
already anticipated, interestingly enough, by the structure of 
policy-making for the conduct of all the big metropolitan trans- 
portation studies. In every case the studies are administered 
by a multi-level committee which includes representatives of the 
federal, state, county and city levels. In the Penn-Jersey study 
all nine counties are on the 12-man Policy Committee. If fed- 
eral, state, county and local powers and resources are wanted 
for developing and operating aspects of many services in the 
metropolis, beyond just conducting studies, then, representatives 
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of all four levels will have to be brought into the governmental 
processes that set metropolitan policies, make metropolitan plans, 
and carry out metropolitan programs. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN ALEXANDER: Thank you, Mr. Fagin. You certainly have 
our minds “inextricably intermingled.” 

It was a very lively presentation. I almost feel as if I am in space 
traveling up. At least I am off the sidewalk into the second level or 
down some freeway being guided by some pioneer into the right chan- 
nel. Thanks very much. 

Like everything else I guess it comes down to the question of money. 
Our final speaker on the panel is very competent and thoroughly able 
to take care of that phase of the matter, which may be called the final 
phase. 

Mr. Berle is a man of very broad experience in the world of public 
service and has a continuing and always lively concern with public 
affairs. He has been and is a lawyer, author, ambassador, cabinet officer, 
corporate officer, teacher, philosopher of politics and economics. Born 
in Boston, schooled at Harvard, he has given much service to Wash- 
ington but also has found time to serve the City of New York. He was 
the Chamberlain of the City of New York from 1934 to 1938. I will 
not presume to detail all of Mr. Berle’s career. It has been so full, so 
varied and so productive. 

Mr. Berle’s observations on any subject are always interesting, lively 
and stimulating. I am sure that he has much to suggest on the subject 
of “Financing Governmental Functions of the Metropolis”. Mr. Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr.! 


REFLECTIONS ON FINANCING GOVERNMENTAL 
FUNCTIONS OF THE METROPOLIS 


ADOLF A. BERLE, JR. 


Partner, Berle, Berle and Braunner 
Professor of Corporation Law, Columbia University 


ETROPOLITAN areas are essentially romantic and 
M not rational. Men and women like to live in conges- 

tion—perhaps realizing the truth of Jane Addams’ apho- 
rism “Between congestion and stagnation, choose congestion 
every time.” Congestion can be creative. 

Big buildings group themselves around centers because they 
are “good addresses”. In pre-Inca cities of Peru men sought to 
dwell and be buried as close to the Temple of Pachacamac as 
they could. The Farmers Loan and Trust tower on Wall Street 
would have been far more economic if it had been spread three 
blocks along the ground instead of three blocks up in the air. 
But when it was built, financial salvation and merit depended 
on being as close to the corner of Broad and Wall Streets as 
possible. In the uncivilized Middle Ages, of course, romanticism 
was frank. Cities had to show their respect for God by assuring 
that the tower of the cathedral or basilica was the dominating 
fact—to which we owe the poignant beauty of Paris and Chartres. 
We think we know better now. Actually, while the premises 
of the romance are different, we are working on instincts like 
those of the ancestors of my South American friends. 

I am not objecting to this. Max Weber observed that if life 
were wholly rational it would be intolerable. For better or 
worse, this is what American city dwellers did want and do want. 
Some day, they may want the spire of the cathedral more than 
the tower of the automobile or soap company or even a bank. 

At all events, Americans want their cities and choose to live 
in metropolitan areas, romantic or not. This is where we begin. 


Financial problems of metropolitan government in the United 
States are approaching a crisis phase. Since cities, towns and 
counties are created by and are legal dependencies of state gov- 
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67 
ernments, the problems arrive, crying for attention, in state capi- 
tals. There they are received as singularly unwelcome guests. 
Few, if any, states have really coped with them. In a number 
of situations—for example, Michigan—stop-gap solutions have 
been arranged. Governor Brown of California (a Democrat) 

and Governor Rockefeller of New York (a Republican) have 
provided tax-base and local-aid solutions which should take care 
of the questions for a few years. (Public approval of courageous 
political action in each case suggests that the man-in-the-street 
has more common sense than the politicians who claim to repre- 
sent him.) The basic questions nevertheless have yet to be at- 
tacked and solved. We are still working in a framework of 
history rather than of current economics. 

My thesis is that metropolitan areas are now an integral part 
of the national economy. Their debt structure should be “as- 
sumed”, taken over and made a specific category of federal, 
guaranteed indebtedness somewhat along the lines of the federal 
guarantee of housing bonds. Specific apportionment of charges 
for services and of certain municipal and local government 
revenues should be set aside to service these bonds, with specific 
allocation where deemed desirable of federal subsidies in certain 
respects. Grandiose as this sounds, it is little more than a 
rationalization of the system emerging now. 

The metropolis in the United States is a social and demo- 
graphic fact, but not a legal or government entity. At its center 
is a large city. Around this are grouped other cities, towns or 
areas, inhabited by people whose lives are dominated by the 
heart city, of which they are not residents. Population groupings 
bear little relation to the legal units of government, whose 
origins are historical. In the Boston area, the heart city is 
relatively small, but is the nucleus of a great aggregation of 
contiguous cities and towns forming a solidly urbanized area of 
several millions. The New York area is in similar position, 
though the city of New York is relatively larger, and the ur- 
banized area includes a substantial part of northern New Jersey 
and extends into Connecticut. Los Angeles has a very large 
area under one municipal government, spilling over into adjacent 
areas, though without encountering a state line. The Chicago 
aggregate already begins to push toward the borders of Wiscon- 
sin and Indiana. 
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These aggregates require, and increasingly have, organizations 
of service common to the entire area. There is no single gov- 
ernmental unit, as a rule, capable of coping with many of the 
problems of the aggregate. 

Neither do existing government organisms express or cope 
with the microcosms of small neighborhoods. Cities the size of 
New York, Chicago or Los Angeles are abstractions. They are 
too big to mean much to individuals. Yet cities, even when 
metropolitan, are basically places where people dwell, marry, 
bring up children, make and live in homes, among friends and 
in small circles. Individual life is made up of relationships with 
a few dozen to a few hundred people. A metropolitan city is not 
a community. Your community is a group of friends and as- 
sociates, ideally having some localized center. In New York one 
thinks of Washington Square, Gramercy Park, Brooklyn Heights, 
Greenpoint, Kew Gardens, or Far Rockaway. If personal re- 
sponsibility exists for surroundings, manners, behavior of chil- 
dren, civilized living, it chiefly resides in these smaller units, 
as everyone familiar with the life of a city knows. 

These neighborhoods also exist as social rather than govern- 
mental facts. They fight a rear-guard action to maintain them- 
selves against both the best and the worst demands of the metro- 
politan aggregate. They may be wrecked by improvement such 
as main thoroughfares or by deterioration such as failure to 
provide for decent recreation and police protection. My private 
Utopia suggests that cities be reorganized to give political struc- 
ture to thousands of small units as well as governmental struc- 
ture providing for services common to the great aggregate. 
Gilbert Chesterton’s fantasy of a London divided into kingdoms 
of Bayswater, Notting Hill and similar small units (“The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill”) appeals to me as one of the necessi- 
ties of the situation though outside the scope of this paper. 


Metropolitan organization as it now stands is thus unrealistic. 
It barely holds its own with growing population, covering 
larger areas, whose common necessities steadily increase. It is 
not even trying to maintain a framework for the intimate life 
in small unit communities from which personal responsibility 
must spring. 
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II 


The per capita costs of operating metropoli increase with their 
size. This is not to say that per capita cost of living, taxes and 
charges included, necessarily increases as cities grow, though I 
believe that also to be true. Gregarious mass symbiosis of human 
beings appears to be expensive—more expensive than life in 
sparsely settled areas, though I know of no economic study 
settling the point. One fact nevertheless is clear. When great 
masses of people elect to live together in metropolitan areas, a 
large part of personal expenses which might otherwise be con- 
tracted and paid for privately is transferred to the public sector. 
More of the services men need have to be provided by the 
metropolitan organization—and cannot be otherwise provided. 
These must be paid for out of some common fund, through 
taxes or their equivalent, and from borrowed money, resting 
on the entire population group. 

There is, I think, no escape from this. It provides one of the 
major problems. One of the large, single expense items of living 
in the metropolis of New York is the charges collected directly 
or indirectly through taxes or service charges from its inhabi- 
tants. Every individual must have police and fire protection, 
local transportation including roads, park and recreation facili- 
ties, sanitary services and health protection—to name only a few. 
Great numbers of individuals, though not all—well, perhaps all, 
depending on how one looks at it—must have schoojs, libraries, 
hospitals. This is only where one begins. 


As metropoli grow, there is increasing necessity for the ele- 
mentary services which may be called economic. Some might be 
provided privately but are more efficiently arranged publicly. 
New needs constantly arise—for example, control of pollution of 
air and of adjacent waters. There is always increasing demand 
for a higher level of many of these services. A city like New 
York will want not merely high schools but also municipal col- 
leges. A metropolitan area will want all the concomitants of a 
high civilization—museums, recreation areas, concerts, perhaps 
playhouses analogous to New York’s City Center. 


It will also require services properly classified as “welfare”. 
About these a great deal has been said. They are not, however, 
the greatest items of cost, expensive as they can be in certain 
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areas. By common consent (sometimes grudgingly given) the 
metropolitan organizations must meet these problems. Ameri- 
can civilization does not permit individuals to starve in city 
streets. 

_ A third level of wants is now coming up for metropolitan at- 
tention. These are services historically rendered by private 
enterprise, but from which private enterprise is withdrawing. 
Low-rent housing is rapidly becoming a major municipal func- 
tion (New York City is far and away the largest rental landlord 
not only in the metropolitan area but probably in the United 
States). A recent candidate for attention is commuting service. 
It is better to governmentalize such services and socialize the 
losses, than to do without or to risk the consequences of a price 
collected on a private enterprise basis. The expense must be paid 
for by metropolitan inhabitants through taxes or charges, 
whether they like it or not. 

Here lies a major difficulty. Our norms of thinking lead us to 
believe that any expenditure we make voluntarily is wise and 
useful, or at least acceptable. Services rendered to us who live in 
the metropolis, whether we individually choose or not, are re- 
garded as a variety of forced levy. No one thinks when he pays 
a tax bill (assuming that he knows he is paying it as frequently 
he does not) that he is paying for services directly rendered to 
him. He would, to be sure, indignantly demand them if they 
were not available—sewage disposal, for example. The citizen 
who will cheerfully buy an expensive car on the installment plan 
every year or two will complain about any municipal expense. 
The exact relation of the services (most of which he badly needs) 
to the bill he pays has never been made adequately clear. t 

Resistance is greatest when the beneficiaries of service are no’ 
the whole population. Families without children dislike paying, 
school taxes. People able to pay current rents object to subsidy 
payments for low-rent housing. There is apt to be resistance to 
payments for so-called “welfare purposes”. The public has not 
been made sufficiently conscious of the goods and services aa 
member of it receives through the public sector—sufficiently t 
compel realization that these are wanted services rendered to 
each one as well as to others. 

Let us bracket this with a conception which is just beginning 
to dawn. “Welfare” expenditure by a city is seen as money taken 
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from the general public to be paid to needy or indigent in- 
dividuals. The picture is always of a down-and-outer getting a 
free handout. Yet—any of us may ride from New York in the 
direction of Long Island on a Friday afternoon. Our bank ac- 
counts may be in excellent shape. But when we find ourselves 
bumper to bumper in traffic, stalled until the bottleneck clears, 
any one of us is “poor” so far as transportation is concerned. A 
family in Los Angeles, whatever its economic position, is “poor” 
when smog blankets the city for days at a time. Any one of us 
would be not only “poor” but desperate if sewage disposal were 
for a time cut off. We want welfare for ourselves—then and there. 
We want specific public expenditure made for our benefit. 

All these services involve large public expenditure both for 
capital construction and for operation. 


Ill 


The historical base of metropolitan revenue and finance built 
on it is too well known to need repeating. Land and real estate 
in its component units are visible, capable-of appraisal, and an 
easy base for taxation. But this can be carried only about so far. 
Sales taxes can be imposed up to a certain point. But they present 
tricky economic problems. Merchandise sold within a metro- 
politan area and taxed by local government competes with simi- 
lar merchandise sold in other parts of the metropolitan complex, 
or outside the area. Municipal income taxes are possible. But 
the income tax base is already used to its collectible limit by the 
federal government and many states. (My own studies of a 
possible municipal income tax for New York City in 1934 con- 
vinced me that it would be impractical as well as unjust to try 
to impose it in New York.) 

Finally, specific charges for some specific services can be col- 
lected: for example, water, sewage disposal and, within certain 
limits, transportation (as in the familiar case of bridges, tunnels, 
express highways) . 

For practical purposes all municipal revenue is derived from 
these four methods—the income tax class being least available. 

In the period since World War II metropolitan areas have 
grown rather faster than total population. Desire of Americans 
to live in metropoli has increased. By consequence, the whole 
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range of local government services has increased faster than the 
needs elsewhere. This has meant vastly increased requirements for 
capital plant and after that for service and maintenance. Facili- 
ties have been constructed and provided largely on credit. The 
aggregate of state, municipal and local debt has been multiplied 
- about tenfold since 1945. All of this, to be sure, cannot be ascribed 
to metropolitan development. Yet it is not unfair to ascribe a 
large fraction of it to metropolitan requirements even though 
part of it is represented by state obligations. The New York 
Thruway is only in part directly ascribable to the New York 
metropolitan area. But, clearly, an appreciable part of that plant 
was made necessary by, and exists to serve, the economic require- 
ments of the New York metropolitan area. The debt incurred 
shows up as Thruway revenue bonds, nearly half of them guar- 
anteed by the state of New York. On the other hand, a large part 
of the interest and principal on that debt will be paid by traffic 
generated by the New York metropolis, however it may be reck- 
oned in municipal statistics. 

Factually, wherever a metropolis exists, the debt of the units 
within it has increased. Moreover, additional debt ascribable 
to its existence has been created by the surrounding state or 
states. I doubt that state governments have lost on the trans- 
action. I venture to guess that the traffic tolls paid to the New 
Jersey Thruway but generated by New York City more than com- 
pensate that singularly efficient state agency for the maintenance 
and debt service incurred in satisfying the New York metropoli- 
tan need for a western outlet. 

The debt thus incurred is a fearful and wonderful mosaic of 
obligation. It has grown pragmatically, without plan. At bottom 
are direct obligations of recognizable governmental units: the 
component cities, towns and possibly counties. Next come revenue 
bonds issued by the extraneous governmental authorities super- 
imposed on the conventional cities and towns, and given au- 
thority to collect tolls or charges for specific service. (The Port 
Authority, earlier mentioned, the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel 
Authority, and the Transit Authority are three such agencies 
here.) Newer ones are being born: parking authorities, “sanitary 
districts’, and, in some areas, school districts. 

A third means of financing has been direct aid from the state 
or federal government. These are sums put up to assist in getting 
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work done in accordance with state or national policy. The fed- 
eral highway program is financed principally by the United States 
government, though it builds roads within metropolitan areas 
and pays the major part of their cost against matching grants. 
Debt created in doing this shows up in an increased aggregate of 
federal bonds. Both state credit and federal credit have been 


used to pay a portion of the cost of slum clearance and low-rent 
housing programs. 


Credit has been available to states, local units and specific 
“authorities” for two reasons. One was the relative cheapness of 
money because of the tax exemption accorded interest on local 
government bonds. This made them attractive. Until 1959 inter- 
est rates on them were extremely low. This factor has recently 
diminished; interest rates on good municipal bonds have risen 
from about 2 per cent to about 3 3/4 per cent. A second, more 
important factor causing rapid rise in this form of debt has been, 
quite simply, pressing necessity for the facilities constructed. 


There is no reason to assume that the tide of demand for in- 
creased metropolitan facilities and replacement of outworn plant 
and for corresponding financing will diminish in the foreseeable 
future. Few metropolitan areas will be “finished” for a long time, 
if ever. Even if their populations become static, the level of 
plant and services provided by them will rise in rough correla- 
tion to the rise in standard of living of the inhabitants—say 
(conservatively) 20 per cent in each decade. Fortunately, with the 
rise in standard of living comes an increasing capacity to pay. 


IV 


How this works out in terms of figures can only be guessed at 
without elaborate research. “Metropolitan” figures do not exist. 
Let us take a “case”. Let us look at New York City figures: they 
are the most readily available. In 1957 the New York City budget 
was just under $2 billion. This is not too far out of line with the 
budget as it stood in the time of La Guardia, when it was around 
$900 million. Allowing for a 60-cent dollar as against the dollar 
of 1935, for needed increases in service, and for certain services 
now rendered and charged for by other agencies, it will be seen 
that the budget increase, though substantial, is not spectacular. 
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But the revenue base has changed. In 1957, $876 millions were 
collected in real estate taxes; $410 millions were collected in non- 
property taxes; $331 millions came in through state aid and $92 
millions through federal aid. Other revenue of one sort or an- 
other, chiefly service charges and the like, amounted to $64 mil- 
lions. The real estate contribution had dropped to less than half. 
It was proportionately higher ten years previously. (In all New 
York State local governments the real estate taxes which had 
been 80 per cent of the total source of current revenue in 1947 
had dropped to 48 per cent in 1957.) I have no figures for Chi- 
cago, but am told the same trend is observable there. 

Another fact is that we are within sight of the limit of bor- 
rowing. I do not mean constitutional debt limits which are the 
subject of discussion now. The real limitation is not legal—that 
could be changed. It is economic: how much income can be 
pledged ahead for interest and amortization without so encum- 
bering the metropolitan revenue that it cannot adequately meet 
its current operating necessities? A little more than 10 per cent 
of the tax levy in New York City for 1949-1950 was required for 
debt service. Today, requirements have run up to nearly 15 per 
cent. This is for New York City only, and does not take account 
of the debt-service needs of specialized services—bridges, high- 
ways, tunnels and so forth—where revenues are already pledged. 

But I do not subscribe to the idea that, even in badly governed 
cities, the bulk of these new credit and tax increases has been 
wasted. I suspect the losses from waste, graft, cr bad planning are 
not materially greater in these public operations than in private 
corporations of comparable size—though there is no means of 
knowing. Specialized agencies as, for instance, tollways, the Port 
Authority, and similar bodies have developed a level of efficiency 
quite comparable to, say, Consolidated Edison or the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. Overhead in democratic gov- 
ernment of course tends to be high. But Parkinson’s Law is not 
limited to governmental units. 

The real complaint lies elsewhere. Because of the irrational 
mosaic, burdens are distributed almost haphazardly. A large part 
of New York, for example, lives in Westchester and Nassau. 
Taxes and the credit of these units are based on collecting from 
residents who need schools and recreation in those places. The 
economic function supporting much of their population is busi- 
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ness carried on in the heart city of New York. Taxation based 
on the turnover of that commerce cannot be levied by West- 
chester or Nassau. Westchester for years maintained parkways 
chiefly to give esthetic transport to outward- or inward-bound 
New York City residents. Governor Rockefeller recently signed 
the laws permitting turnover of these parkways to the state, which 
thus picks up a burden generated by the growth of New York 
City. 

There are many similar situations. Thus far each community 
has used its taxing power and its credit to meet pressing demands 
as they came along. The communities have sought, and some- 
times received, state or federal aid. They could not, and did not, 
relate the costs either to the source of the need or to the produc- 
tivity from which payment must ultimately come. Surveying the 
scene, one cannot escape a certain surprise that the job has been 
done at all, though many would agree it has not been too well 
done. Few, nevertheless, would contemplate the situation with 
satisfaction. New York, for example, has done some things amaz- 
ingly well: the Triborough Bridge, the 34th Street Tunnel, the 
Battery Tunnel, the rising Narrows-Verrazano Bridge. But Belle- 
vue Hospital is a classic antique some of whose conditions ap- 
proach scandal. A specialized agency (the Triborough Bridge 
and Tunnel Authority) could accumulate enough money from 
transportation to build the Coliseum. Commuting traffic is in a 
mess, and the city could not arrange to find the $100 million 
needed to make the physical Bellevue Hospital the equal of its 
medical reputation. Parkway exits and entrances for automobiles 
are the equal of any in the world. But the metropolis has made 
only a dent on the slum housing of Harlem. Depreciation and 
decay are the rule in some sections; splendid achievement in 
others. How can the balance be struck? 


V 


Realist analysis must also take account of one cardinal fact. 
The economics of metropolitan areas enter the federal complex 
and affect federal revenue as deeply as they affect local or state 
conditions. 

These areas live in and on, they support and are supported by, 
an economy which is national. National economy is in large 
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measure dependent upon the production of, or the markets con- 
tained in, metropolitan areas. Finance, whether in the form of 
current revenue or of borrowing based on it, must inevitably 
reflect this situation. 

The rationale is elementary. Depending on how you score it, 
between 20 per cent and 30 per cent of the population of the 
United States is comprehended within metropolitan areas. (The 
forthcoming census will provide a basis for more exact calcula- 
tion. But the order of magnitude is not likely to be changed.) 
More important, though still less possible to calculate statisti- 
cally, is the proportion of gross national product generated within 
these areas. I should guess it to be substantially larger than the 
proportion of national population contained in them. The New 
York and Chicago metropolitan areas, for example, are not local 
but “national” markets. They are not local but national sup- 
pliers. Their contribution to production is on a national scale. 
On the income derived from them the federal government relies 
for its chief revenue base. Revenue collected from them is dis- 
tributed in turn throughout the entire United States. The capi- 
tal needs as well as the resources of the metropolitan areas result 
from this economic activity as well as from the needs for public 
services of the 40 or 50 millions of Americans who live in them. 

This fact has endless connotations, of which some are apposite 
here. Local expenditures, financed by current revenue or by bor- 
rowing, furnish an essential part and a substantial proportion of 
the capital plant furnished the national productive-distributive 
machine by public-sector operation. To assign these as “local ex- 
penditures” simply indulges an inaccurate historical stereotype. 
The federal government and its beneficiaries (as, for example, 
the state of Alabama, largely financed by federal grants) are 
as dependent on operations based on adequate public-sector 
plant and maintenance expenditures in the New York-Chicago- 
Detroit-Los Angeles areas as are New Yorkers, Chicagoans, De- 
troiters and Californians. The higher the income of these areas, 
the greater the revenue of the federal government. 

Under these circumstances, the factor of “local responsibility” 
in such situations becomes partly a matter of myth. 

Finally, we are reaching a point both in our economy and in 
our civilization at which neither the federal government nor the 
American economy as a whole can afford the expense and damage 
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if metropolitan areas fail in their productive function. Demon- 
strably, both the federal government as a government will be 
poorer and the national economy will falter, and a great many 
nonmetropolitan Americans will be in difficulties whenever the 
level of metropolitan activity either in buying or producing and 
selling appreciably diminishes. Maintenance and increase of that 
level of economic activity turn in substantial part on maintenance 
and improvement of physical plant for, and continuous opera- 
tion of, essential public-sector functions within these amorphous 
areas. Consequently I see no escape from the conclusion that a 
large and growing factor of both federal interest and responsi- 
bility is already firmly imbedded in the metropolitan complexes. 
Metropolitan finances will sooner or later have to take account 
of the situation. 


Conceivably, the entire tax fabric of the United States might 
be overhauled, its design reworked and its bases sorted out. In 
some improbable world, assignment of tax bases and burdens 
(with consequent credit facilities based on revenue) accurately 
corresponding to each element of local, metropolitan, state and 
federal productivity might be arranged. But there is no visible 
probability that anything of the sort will happen. Indeed there 
is no certainty that any accurate imposition of tax burdens re- 
spectively on local, metropolitan, state or national productivity 
could be worked out at all even if the attempt were made. The 
only practical line is, therefore, in the direction of greater as- 
sumption of responsibility by the federal government. 

We may feel that we do not like this. We may wish the Ameri- 
can economy were not being scrambled into a national complex. 
But we know the fact is otherwise. The nineteenth century is 
implacably receding into history. 


VI 


I do not wish to convert you to my own theories of futurist 
economics. But I do think there is a possibility of snatching 
opportunity from difficulty. I state three propositions: 

First. We are beginning to learn that a modern economy can- 
not continue running at the rate of productivity and speed 
needed to keep it above water unless a substantial margin is 
devoted to ends wh .h we call “altruistic’—over and above cal- 
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culations of personal profit or advantage. This, for example, is 
why the state of Utah has had a brilliant economic history, while 
that of the comparable state of Nevada is far less inspiring. The 
great metropolitan areas offer golden opportunities for just this 
kind of activity—indeed their organization almost compels such 
economics. It is not accident that the communities which have 
existed or exist alongside of great altruistic neighbors such as 
great universities, great museums, or great churches are commonly 
far more prosperous than those which do not. 


The corollary of this, however, is that these altruistic activities 
—now seen not to be a net cost but a net support and accretion— 
have to do with the economy of the entire United States. Like 
the keystone of an arch, they both hold and are held. They take 
in and they feed out, and their line has gone out to the entire 
country. “Federal aid” is not a local enterprise; properly handled 


in the great metropolitan areas, it is a solid support for a large 
part of the American economy. 


Second. We are coming to learn that a metropolitan area is 
not a congeries of unrelated items. It is a great mass, tremen- 
dously productive when it is turning over as it is tremendously 
destructive when it falters or declines in activity. Peculiarly in 
metropolitan areas no living economist can calculate when any 
living enterprise in it is, by itself, productive. That is, no one 
can tell whether any given real estate operation, office building, 
department store, parking lot, or other enterprise of itself is 
“productive”. Even the highly profitable enterprise in terms of 
income to its owners may, if all costs are taken into account, be 
a net loss to the whole area. Money is made on strategic position 
within the whole organism. It is almost impossible to tell, for 
example, whether the new Grand Central development in New 
York or equivalent developments in Chicago or Los Angeles have 
not cost the entire community more than they will pay back, 
though it is highly probable that they will yield profit to their 
owners. No analysis of this kind has yet been made; it involves 
social accounting. 

In the long run, I submit we cannot ignore these two facts. 
Sooner or later the entire economics of metropolitan areas must 
be overhauled, examined in the light of the new premises and 
redone on the basis of realities. 
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Third. There is now no way of disentangling the revenue and 
credit economics of metropolitan areas from those of the state 
and federal governments. They are already inextricably mixed. 
This is why the federal and state governments have entered and 
will increasingly enter the metropolitan picture through state 
aid, direct subsidies of particular activities and credit guarantees. 

Consequently the time has almost come for a federal local- 
government ‘Assumption Act”, analogous to Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s famous act assuming the war obligations of the Thirteen 
Colonies after the Constitution was adopted. This would mean, 
in substance, that a system should be constructed by which the 
credit and credit needs of local governments, including metro- 
politan areas, will be provided for through federally guaranteed 
bonds. Where necessary, federal aid may assist financing metro- 
politan needs—as, in fact, it does at present in a wholly hit-or- 
miss way. 

Many of the elements of such a system indeed are in actual 
operation now. Federal bonds today build substantial elements 
of metropolitan highways. Federal aid guarantees housing con- 
struction bonds and subsidized slum clearance. On the other 
hand, a surprisingly large percentage of federal revenue is based 
on the income from and turnover of commerce generated in the 
great metropolitan areas, leaving all too narrow a tax base for 
these localities. 

It is time we recognized realities. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN ALEXANDER: As you expected, Mr. Berle is full of ideas 
about the past and about the future, and as he so delightfully goes along, 
he drops his little bombs here and there. Some of them are pretty hot, 
but they are always interesting. Thank you very much, Mr. Berle, for 
your very stimulating remarks. 


| 
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DISCUSSION: INCREASING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF THE METROPOLIS 


CHAIRMAN ALEXANDER: Now, ladies and gentlemen, it is customary, 
I believe, to open the meeting to questions. I am sure the panelists will 
be delighted to answer your questions. If we are unable to answer any 
question, I will rule it out of order. [Laughter] 

Mr. Geis: Mr. Berle, you referred to the 2-billion-dollar budget 
of the city of New York. I have seen estimates that if there were proper 
efficiency with proper management this budget of 2 billion dollars could 
be reduced by 30 per cent, but I think that might be excessive. Per- 
haps 10 per cent would be reasonable. That is my first point. 

My second point, Mr. Berle, is that over the years I have listened to 
you over the radio, read your articles, and I think one or two books, 
and I have come to the conclusion that you feel that municipal gov- 
ernment should be taken out of the hands of the politicians and placed 
on a proper business basis. Do you still share this view? 

Mr. Berte: Taking the second question first, I do not and never 
did believe that municipal government could or should be taken out of 
the hands of politicians. Politicians are as essential in a democracy as 
the ballot. I have thought, have hoped and do wish that we could 
vastly improve the quality of politicians, and I have thought and do 
feel that the division between national parties which is logical, essential 
and right in great areas should play no part in municipal campaigns. 

As to reducing the city budget, 30 per cent is entirely out of the 
realm of possibility. If you were to tackle the city budget tomorrow, 
you would find that the great items in it were inelastic. For example, 
you could not reduce the debt service. You could not reduce the police 


expenditure. Probably you ought to increase it, in point of fact. You 
could not reduce the school expenditures. 


You have no control over 
them. 


When you add up the irreducible minimum, you would find that a 5 
per cent maximum would be the best you could possibly do. Should 
you reduce it? If you were to achieve that efficiency, I am inclined to 
think that if you were sitting at the control point, you would want to 
use that money to do things that bitterly needed to be done, needed to 
have been done ten years ago. This is not the view of men who never 
tackle it. But if you actually looked, for example, at the Old Folks’ 
Home that the city maintains at the time you were bitterly trying to 
reduce the budget in 1934, you would have said, “If we save a dollar, 


we are going to spend it there. We have no right to traffic in human 
misery.” 


All I am trying to say is that efficiency can be greatly increased. This 


can decrease to some extent the city budget. The savings you make you 
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will find that you want, and, if nothing else, you might pay a few 
back bills and decrease your debt. There is not much escape from this, 
and I would be totally disingenuous if I tried to promise that you could 
do very much along that line. I do not think you can. 

Mr. Foster: Since Mr. Berle appeared last, I would like first to 
ask this question. He said that metropolitan government needs to be 
financed or metropolitan areas need to be financed by some method, 
as I gather it, through the support of the federal government. 

Mr. BertE: Just credit, bond issues. 

Mr. Foster: In order to do that, we would have to have a metro- 
politan organization. Do you anticipate within the next ten or twenty- 
five years that we can have a metropolitan area within a single gov- 
ernmental organization which now occupies portions of at least three 
states? I also have one other question. 

Mr. Berte: The answer to that is yes. You would be surprised how 
people learn when they must, and the authorities which transcend state 
lines are the preliminary indication of that. My own feeling is that a 
metropolitan district organization will emerge and that this can be done. 
This does not require either congressional action to affirm interstate trea- 
ties, or conceivably common consent carving them out in some fashion 
with simultaneous state action. The bare outlines are beginning to emerge 
already. 

Mr. Foster: This of course does not mean that you anticipate exist- 
ing levels of government to disappear? 

Mr. Berte: No, they will change form. In fact, they are changing 
form. The number of things that we did in 1934 to 1938, for example, 
that are not being done by the city government today is rather remark- 
able. What happens increasingly is that agencies which take in the 
common interests of the metropolitan area do what used to be done by 
local governments. 

This I think is the way it actually works. I understand what you 
say. You are worrying about it. Are we losing local responsibility in 
the big thing? 

Yes, and for that reason, if I were drawing an ideal blueprint, I 
should try to develop tiny units in this abstract which is the metropolis, 
so that in those tiny units there were individual men—not a political 
machine, not a city government, which is somewhere a long way off— 
where a particular group has the responsibility for the particular op- 
eration. 

This is one thing the late Mayor La Guardia was working at, and 
I miss him partly because he never completed his thoughts on that 
subject. 

CHAIRMAN ALEXANDER: Are there any other questions? 

Voice: I fear my question may be just as romantic as the desire of 
people to live in the cities, but you said, Mr. Berle, that there was some 
transfer of individual choice to the public sector as a result of metro- 
politan living. I wonder whether you think there is any possibility that 
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an educated, prosperous citizenry might form codperatives to meet some 
of these needs, such as a swimming pool or park or even a highway, in- 
stead of having the decisions made entirely by government agencies. 

Mr. Bertie: I would like to think so. I am not sure how optimistic 
Iam. I alternate between periods of hope and periods of feeling, “Well, 
. what people want is to be governed and not bothered.” 

In point of fact there is a tremendous field for development there. 
The Scandinavians and certain parts of the Northwest have used that 
machinery and used it beautifully. 

We in New York on the whole have not. I do think that, if we could 
have a village in which codperative enterprises could be handled because 
the unit was about 20 blocks—not more than that, perhaps less— 
we might get a great deal more done and get some education of the 
citizenry at the same time. Let me instance Gramercy Park, the area I 
know myself and love. It is not a public park. It is one of the only 
coéperative enterprises of its kind in the city. 

But, as I say, there is no use dreaming. Realistically I can’t offer 
much hope that that will happen. It could happen. 

CHAIRMAN ALEXANDER: Mr. Millspaugh, would you like to comment 
on any of these questions or all of them? 

Mr. MittspaucH: I would like to say on the last one that in Illinois 
it is now possible for the owners of 60 per cent of the land in a neighbor- 
hood to acquire eminent domain powers under the Illinois Neighborhood 
Redevelopment Corporation Law, which is quite a mouthful, but I think 
quite a constitutional principle to have established. 

I agree thoroughly with Mr. Berle that a small microcosm will have 
to be established as the metropolitan system becomes greater and the 
government of it recedes farther and farther away from the individual. 
You do have to go back and organize a new microcosm that corresponds 
to the town and the village. I think this takes place now in many urban 
neighborhoods. 

Miss ArprEy: I would like to ask Mr. Millspaugh a question about 
the Citizens’ Advisory Committees that are formed under the Urban 
Renewal Plans, when they are approved by the federal government as 
I understand it. I have known them to be used for political purposes 
and not truly as a cross section of the cities that they represent. 

Does your agency or the agency that approves the plans for a par- 
ticular city ever find that these committees are used for this purpose, 
and is there any way that this can be controlled when these plans are 
approved? I think these committees are very important as a link be- 
tween the administration, the people and the city planner. 

Mr. MittspaucH: I am not quite sure whether you are talking about 
participation that is required in the development of a workable program. 

Miss Arprey: Yes. 


Mr. MititspaucH: A certification is required from our agency that 
a city has a workable program of its own to combat blight, in the form 
of community participation, code enforcement, organization, financial 
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capacity and so forth. In the community participation side of this, the 
agency does require now that the identifiable interests in the community 
be represented on the advisory groups that are set up to watch over—I 
suppose that is the best expression—the programs which can then re- 
ceive federal aid. I think it is very difficult to decide when such a 
group becomes, as you say, political. 

This whole process is politics with a small “p”. This is people de- 
ciding their future, the future of their environment, but it is a power that 
they should have. It is very difficult for a federal official or in some cases 
a city official to determine what is political in the bad sense, which I 
think you are referring to, and what is political in the good sense. 

I am afraid I don’t have a pet solution. I think the development 
of channels of information is important. The more people who under- 
stand this process, the less chance there is for anyone who has other 
than the community’s interest at heart to get control of the program. 

CHAIRMAN ALEXANDER: Are there any other questions? 


Dean Boorman: I would like to ask Mr. Fagin a question. You 
spoke of the development of future land-use models as a part of the 
development of metropolitan transportation plans. I have seen the 
criticism made of this process that the models tend to be too deterministic 
and mathematical. What would be your feeling about this practice 
which is now developing over the country? 


Mr. Facin: Certainly there is a danger, and, knowing who you are, 
I know that you have read a recent issue, in fact the whole issue, of the 
Journal of the American Institute of Planners, which is devoted 
to the thinking of people who are currently working with a new tool 


and have, as Mr. Berle would no doubt say, a very romantic notion of 
the computer. 


The things you can feed computers are numbers and coded existing 
ideas, and it is very difficult no doubt to feed to a computer the feeling 
of open sky or the feeling that Mr. Berle has that he doesn’t want to 
be under a sidewalk because it is going to be dark there. This kind 
of thing is something that a computer can’t handle; nor can it produce 
what we call values. It cannot distinguish values. Indeed, professionals 
are, with the possible exception of the one profession which claims to 
be expert in values, very poor interpreters of public values. 

The choices that must be made among alternative ways of putting things 
together can be divided into two parts. There are the technical ques- 
tions and the value judgments. For the first, professionals must take 
responsibility—the question of what size cables to use in the George 
Washington Bridge is not a question that should be decided by demo- 
cratic vote of a man in the street. But the question of whether we want 
to spread out our metropolitan areas by building great numbers of 
bridges, the question of what kind of areas we want, is a value question 
on which the professional has no particular competence, and the com- 
puters that he uses can’t help to answer the question of what kind. 
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This morning I happened to come across a little limerick which, 
had you known I had it, you would have asked your question in order 
to hear. [Laughter] It is at the end of an article about Herb Simon 
appearing, of all places, in the Business Outlook Section in the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, which nearly everybody reads, as you know. [Laughter] 
. He says: 

A genius quite willing to share 

His math and transistorized flair 

Produced a machine to think and to screen 
And sidelined himself as a “spare.” 


CHAIRMAN ALEXANDER: Are there any other questions? If there are 
not, I think on behalf of all of us we can extend our thanks to Mr. Mills- 
paugh, Mr. Fagin and Mr. Berie. At least they have set you thinking 
and seeking a solution to the urban problems, which, after all, is the 
only way you find them. Thank you very much for coming. 
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